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Martis, $° die Decemhris, 1837 . 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into Schools of Public 
Foundation in Ireland. 



Jovis, die Decembris, 1837 . 



A Committee was nominated of — 



Mr. Wyse. 

Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. William Smith O’Brien. 

Lord Viscount Mahon. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Mackinnon. 

Mr. Jephson. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 



Sir Charles Lemon. 

Mr. Morgan John O’Connell. 

Mr. John Ponsonby. 

Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Lowther Chapman. 

Mr. John Young. 

Mr. Montesquieu Bellew. 

to send for Persons, Papers and Records. 



Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the Committee. 



Jovis, die Martii, 1838 . 

Ordered, That Mr. Lucas be discharged from further attendance, and that Mr. Dunbar 
be added to the Committee. 



Joins, 9 * die Augustii, 1 838 . 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report their Observations to The House. 



THE REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - 
INDEX ... - 
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report. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inqnire into ScHoona of Public 
Foundation in Ireland, and who were empowered to report Observations 

to The House : Have examined the Matters referred to them, and 

agreed to the following REPORT : 

^ I ■'HIS Committee was appointed in the year 1835, to examine into the State, 
A Funds, and Management of the Diocesan, Royal, and other Schools of 
Public Foundation in Ireland, as also into the System of Education pursued 
therein, with a view to increasing their utility; and to inquire how far it 
may be practicable and expedient, and in what manner, and from what 
resources, to improve, extend, and permanently maintain Academical Edu- 
cation in that Country ; and to whom was subsequently committed for con- 
sideration, a Bill, intituled, “ A Bill for the Establishment of a Board of 
National Education, and the Advancement of Elementary Education in 
Ireland;” and power given to report their Opinion thereupon, and the 
Minutes of Evidence laid before them, to The House. 

The subjects comprehended under both inquiries having appeared to Your 
Committee to embrace the whole question of Education in Ireland, with 
the exception of that given in the University, they have deemed it advisable 
to consider them, not in reference to the time in which they were referred for 
their investigation, but in the order in which their mutual connexion and 
influence, as parts of an entire system, may become most intelligible to Your 
Honourable House. 

In this view Your Committee beg to submit the conclusions to which they 
have been led by the evidence before them, under the following heads : 

I. — The existing state of Elementary Schools in Ireland. 

II. — Suggestions for an extended, improved, and permanent system of 
Elementary Education in Ireland. 

HI. — The existing state of the Diocesan, Royal, and other Schools of Public 
Foundation in Ireland. 

IV. — Suggestions for an extended, improved, and permanent system of 
Academical and Collegiate Education in Ireland. 

V. — Suggestions for the extension, &c. of Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions, Museums, Libraries, &c., or for an extended, improved, and 
permanent system of Subsidiary Education in Ireland. 

VI. — Mode of carrying the preceding Suggestions into eflect. 



I.— ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



I. — Existing State of Elementaby Schools in Ireland. 

Your Committee do not feel themselves called upon, in consequence of the 
ample information already laid before Your House in the successive Reports 
of the Commissions and Committees, to enter into much detail on the exist- 
ing state of Elementary Schools in Ireland. They confine themselves to 
such notice only, first, (A .i\iQ Administration, and, secondly, of the course 
of Instruction, as they believe to be requisite to render intelligible what- 
ever propositions they may feel it their duty to submit, for the extension, 
701 . improvement. 
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improvement, and permanent maintenance of those institutions, to Your 
Honourable House. 

Elementary Schools in Ireland are divisible into Public and Private. 
Under the first may be comprehended all schools supported by public funds, 
whether by endowment, voluntary contributions of societies, or Parliamentary 
o-rants : under the second, all schools maintained by individual bene’rolence, 
or individual industry, as objects of speculation. Though aware how much 
this latter class must affect the education of a country. Your Committee do 
not consider themselves authorized to enter into their examination. 



ADMINISTRATION. 

I. — Schools Supported by Endowment. 

Under this head may be ranged, 

1. Paroohial Schools. 

Origin and Con- By the 28 Hen. 8, c. 15, every archbishop and bishop is directed to give a 
adtution. corporal oath to every person on his admission to any dignity, office, or pro- 

motion spiritual, that he shall to his wit and cunning, endeavour himself to 
learn, instruct, and teach the English tongue to all and every one being 
under his rule, &c. &c., and also shall keep, or cause to be kept, ivithin the place, 
territory, or parish, where he shall have pre-eminence, rule, benefice, or promo- 
tion, a school to learn English, if any children of his parish come to him to 
learn the same ; taking for the keeping of the same school such convenient 
stipend or salary as in the said land is accustomably used to be taken ; arch- 
bishops, bishops, &.C., omitting to give the said oath, to forfeit 3 /. 6 s. 8 d., and 
beneficed clergymen not observing it to forfeit 6 s. 8 for the first offence, 205. 
for the second, and their benefice for the third. This Act not to extend to 
beneficed persons bound to keep residence in any metropolitan, cathedral, or 
collegiate church, or at study at any university, or in the king’s service. But 
the parish priest, who in their absence shall serve under them, shall teach the 
English tongue, or keep a school according to this Act, upon the forfeiture of 
205 . per annum, if he shall omit the same. The 7 'Will. 3, c. 4, renews the 
injunction. Every clergyman in the enjoyment of a benefice, is required to 
take an oath to observe it in the following terms : “ I do solemnly swear, that 
I will teach, or cause to be taught, an English school within the vicarage or 

rectory of , as the law in that case requires.” The same statute further 

enacted, “ To the intent that no pretence may be made,, or used, that there 
are not sufficient number of schools in this realm, to instruct and inform the 
youth thereof in the English language and other literature,” that the Act 
of Henry 8, whereby it was provided that every incumbent should keep, 
or cause to be kept, an English school, &c. &c., should thenceforth be strictly 
observed and put in execution. The 8 Geo. 1, c. 12, s. 9, empowered bishops 
and other dignitaries to grant (if a bishop) two acres, and, if other ecclesiastical 
persons, one, of land, for the use of a resident Protestant schoolmaster to teach 
the English tongue, such master to be nominated by the person making such 
grant, and his successors, and to be licensed by the ordinary. The 5 Geo. 2, c. 4, 
gave similar powers (still farther extended by 50 Geo. 3, c. 33, s. 1 Sc 2,) to 
tenants in fee-tail and for life, to grant to the minister and churchwardens, and 
their successors for ever, land, not exceeding one acre of 30s. yearly value, 
“ for the use of a resident schoolmaster to teach the English tongue to such 
children of poor Papists, and all others, as would resort to the same.” No 
Act abrogating these enactments appears subsequently to have passed, the 
obligations thereby imposed are recognised in Reports presented by the Com- 
j \ Uep. of Comm, missioners of Education, and signed by the Archbishop- of Dublin, the Provost 

of Wucation, hi of Trinity College, the Bishop of Killalla, &c. &c. 

Ireland. ; = ’ i 
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The object proposed by the establishment of these schools appears, from the i Report of Comm, 
statute of William, to have been, to provide a system of parochial and elemen- 1(^37’ 

tary education, not confined however to the English tongue, hut extending 
to other branches of instruction, for the whole people, (the 5th of Geo. 2, c. 4, 
is explicit,) without any political or religious distinction whatsoever. 

The funds for this purpose were intended to be drawn, either wholly or 
in greater part, from the Church. According to one construction of the 
Acts, the clergy were held to be obliged to provide the schoolhouse, to teach 
themselves, or to provide and salary a teacher, and encouraged to contribute, 
if requisite, the land ; according to another, they were required only to provide ii Rep. of Comm, 
a schoolhouse and teacher, but the teacher was to rely for his stipend on the “ ' 

pupils, being restricted in his demands to such amount as in the said land 
is accustomably used to he taken. 

Both interpretations, to a certain degree, seem to be admitted by the clergy ii Rep^ of Comm. 

I , , ,, •11.1 j *j of Edu. in Ireland, 

themselves. They have furnished schoolhouses, provided teachers, and paid 

them salaries, but required, in addition, certain school-fees from the children 
who attended. The principle is recognised, but the application has throughout 
been limited and inefficient. 

This will appear more fully from the following statements ; 

In the Appendix to the Irish Report of 1788, it is stated, that “ in 29 dioceses Report, 1788. 
from which the said returns have been made, the number of parishes is 1699, 
comprising 838 benefices. It appears that 352 only of the said 838 benefices 
have parish schools, which are kept in no instance by the incumbents or their 
curates, but by deputies, or persons paid for that purpose, whose stipend does 
not exceed, some very few instances excepted, 40 s, yearly.” 

“ In 74 of the said 838 benefices, the clergymen pay 40s. yearly as an 
allowance for a schoolmaster, without causing any school to be kept in their 
benefices.” 

“ And in the remainder of the said 838 benefices, being 412 in number, we 
cannot discover by the said returns that the clergymen keep any school, or that 
they pay any salaries to others for keeping them.” 

“ The fact, it is humbly submitted, is much to be lamented, since we find 
that above 11,000 children receive instruction in reading, and for the most 
part also in writing and arithmetic, in schools of this class ; though, as we ap- 
prehend, they are not kept in very considerably more than half the benefices 
of this kingdom.” 

“ It appears by the said returns of the 29 dioceses, that there are 201 school- 
houses in which the said schools are kept, and about 44 acres of ground, 
chiefly in small parcels, belonging to some of the said schoolhouses.” 

“ The price paid for instructing the children is generally from Is. to 3s. 
per quarter.” 

The progress since that period has not been considerable. 



1810.— Number of Benefices inspected 
Schools kept in - 
No schools kept in - - - 

No returns from - - - - 


- 


- 1,125 

649 
187 
389 


1 1 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. in Ireland. 


1823.— Number of Benefices inspected 

Schools kept in - - - • 

No schools kept in - 
No returns from - 


■ - 


- 910 

- 321 
145 

- 454 


Pari. Papers, 
Schools, Sess.1823. 



The following return furnished by Mr. D’ Alton, if correct, would evince that D’Alton, Tab. 
they still continue limited both in number and resources. 

701. B 
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D’Altoc, 837. 



Origin, &c. 



3 Rep. of Com. of 
Education in Ire- 
land. 

1 Rep. Comm, of 
Education Inquiry. 
App. 3 

D Alton, 838-841. 



3 Rep. Com. of 
Educat. in Ireland. 



1 Rep. Comm, of 
Educat. Inquiry. 
App. No. 172. 



Counties. 


Parochial Clerical 
Allowances. 


Counties. 


Parochial Clerical 
Allowances. 


Antrim - - - 

Armagh - - _ 

Carlow - - - 

Clare - - - - 

Cork County and City - 
Donegal _ _ . 

Down - 

Dublin County and City 
Fermanagh - - - 

Galway - - - 

Kerry - - - - 

Kildare - . - 

Kilkenny _ . - 

King’s County 
Leitrim 


£. 5 . d. 
80 - - 
70 - 
46 - - 

9 - - 
425 - - 
66 - - 
147 - - 

84 - - 
5 - - 
39 - - 
14 - - 
43 - - 
97 - - 
53 - - 
34 10 - 


Limerick - - - 

Londonderry 
Longford - - - 1 

Louth - - - 

Mayo , - - - 

Queen’s County - 

Roscommon 
Sligo - 

Tipperary - - - 

Tyrone - - - 

Waterford - - - 

Westmeath - - - 

Wexford - 

Wicklow 

Total - " j 


f. s. d. 
74 - - 
179 - - 
133 - - 
198 - - 
60 - - 
78 - - 
78 - - 
14 - - 
149 - - 
36 - - 
54 - - 
71 - - 
137 - ~ 
47 - - 


2,512 10 - 



The administration of these schools rests solely on the local incumbent or 
his substitute ; there are no periodical reports ; the public possess over them no 
direction or controlling power ; their establishment, conduct and continuance, 
depend exclusively on individuals. It is a matter, therefore, of no surprise, 
“ that parochial schools (in the words of Mr. D’ Alton) were never established 
in any great number in Ireland,” nor calculated at any time to answer fully 
the purposes for which they were instituted. 

2. Charter Schools. 

The Parochial Schools prescribed to be established by the statutes of Henry 
and William, not having been erected in every benefice, or not producing the 
results which were intended, a memorial was presented in 1731 to George 2, 
stating, that great tracts being inhabited by Papists, who were kept by their 
clergy in great ignorance of true religion, and the erecting of Protestant English 
schools in these places becoming absolutely necessary for their conversion, the 
English parochial schools already established not being sufficient for the 
purpose, nor the residence of the Protestant clergyman fully answering that 
end, some other plan of education had become requisite. The Govern- 
ment complied with its prayer, and, in 1733, the Charter Schools were esta- 
blished by charter in Ireland, for the purposes therein set forth, “ to the intent,” 
as the charter expresses it, “ that the children of the Popish and other poor 
natives of Ireland, might be instructed gratis in the English tongue, and the 
principles of true religion and loyalty.” Though of a decidedly proselytising 
character, even at its outset, it was not till 1775 that it was professedly and 
exclusively so. In that year a bye-law was entered into by the Board, by which 
Popish children only were declared in future admissible, but which was unani- 
mously rescinded in 1803. 

The efficiency of this system may be gathered from the following : 



Year. 


Schools. 


Scholars. 


Annual 

Expenditure. 


1741 - 


18 


372 


i. s. d. 
4,981 15 


1761 - 


35 


1,022 j 


9,135 4 10 ^ 


1761 - 


47 


1,379 I 


10,137 5 4^ 


1771 - 


52 


2,035 ! 


10,404 2 9 J 


1781 - 


41 


1,346 


11,433 7 3 


1 791 - 


41 


1 1,774 


16,665 16 2 ^ 


1801 - 


41 


1,970 


20,217 18 4| 


1811 - 


34 


2,351 


40,194 11 11 i 


1821 - 


33 


1 2,200 


36,655 - 6 i 



Tiiese 
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These funds were derived from various sources : King’s bount)'-, Parliament- 
ary grants, bequests, and savings and donations vested in stock. The King’s 
bounty, in 1788, was 1,000 1. a year; the Parliamentary grants then averaged 
about 11 , 000 ^. a year; the remainder, the interest of stock and endowment, 
completed a sum total of not less than 20,105 /. 17 s. 2d. a year, for the edu- 
cation of 1,798 children. 

Since that period they increased, but with as little benefit to the public. 
The sums granted by Parliament from 1820 to 1832 were as follows : 



1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 



f.24,000. 

- 20 , 000 . 

- 17,000. 

- 17,000. 

- 21,615. 

- 15,615 & 6,000. 



1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

1831 

1832 



£.19,500. 

18,500. 

14,384. 

10,583. 

5,794. 

5,750. 



The Commissioners of Education state generally, in 1825, that the sum of 
not less than 1,027,715/. had been gi-anted by Parliament in the interval of 90 
years ; that not more than 12,745 children had been apprenticed ; that the cost 
for the apprenticeship of 7,905 had been 1,000,000/. ; and out of 196 children 
apprenticed, not more than 101 were doing well. From 1803 to 1814, 1,585 boys 
and 934 girls were apprenticed ; of the former, 982 were doing well, but 603 had 
eloped or were discharged for bad conduct. The girls were better conducted, 
but not one-tenth had received the marriage portion proposed by the society. 
From 1806, 83,689/. had been expended in building, but it appears not more 
than two new schools had been erected. 



In consequence of the Commissioners of Education, after a minute and patient 
investigation, having reported in 1825, that not only were these schools totally 
mismanaged and inefficient, but “ that the evil was so monstrous it could not 
be corrected,” Parliamentary aid was gradually withdrawn. They now 
receive nothing from the Legislature, and are maintained exclusively on their 
own endowments. They ai*e of various foundations ; many are subject to various 
rents, and bound by various conditions. There is reason to believe that 
bequests and donations were made to some, with use only while they continued 
Charter Schools-; and that other funds left for general education have been 
appropriated to Charter Schools exclusively, very early after the foundation 
of the system,. The funds are still considerable, but very disproportionately 
distributed. Mr. D’Alton returns the endowment of the school of Athlone at 
1,748/.; others do not average more than 6/. a year. Portions of land are 
occasionally found annexed to the schools. 

The management of the Charter Schools is partly vested in “ the Incorpo- 
rated Charter . Society ” sitting in Dublin, and partly in the local trustees. 
Being of various foundations, they are subject to great diversity of administra- 
tion. They resemble the Parochial Schools already named, in not being subject 
to Government or Parliamentary inspection, or being required to furnish 
periodical reports, since the withdrawal at least of the annual grant. 

3. Blue Coat School and other Royal Endowments. 

The principal are the Blue Coat School, combining a school and hospital, 
the Hibernian School, and the Hibernian Marine School. 

The Blue Coat School and Hospital were founded by charter in the 23d 
year of the reign of Charles 2, “ for the relief of poor children, and of aged, 
maimed, and impotent persons.” Therental amounted, inl788,tol, 827/. 8s. 6c/.; 
for which were maintained and educated gratuitously in the school depart- 
ment, 120 pupils. In 1810, it had increased to 4,315/. 17s. 10c/. Irish, or 
3,983/. 18s. Zd. English. • ' 

701 . B 2 The 



Pari. Papers. 
Appropriation of 
Supplies Acts. 



1 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. Inquiry. 



D’Alton, 843. 



D’Alton, Tal). 
Digest, App. 2, 

P. 552. 

1 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. Inquiry. 
Administration. 
D'Aiton, 843-4. 



Origin, Sec. 

D’Altoii, Tab. 
Digest, App. 2,541. 
Hop. 1788, App. 
p. 37. 

D'Aiton, Tab. Dig. 
App. I. 
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Rep.1788. App.17. 
6 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. Inquiry. 
D’Alton, Tab. Dig. 
App. 1. 



Rep.1788, App. 17. 
10 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. in Ireland. 
D’Alton, Tab. Dig- 
App. I. 

6 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. Inquiry. 



Administration. 



Origin, &c. 



9 Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu. in Ireland. 



Rep. 1788, App. 
p. 16. 



D’Alton, Tab. Dig. 
App. 1. 

Rep i788,App.i6. 



D'Aiton, Tab. Dij 
App. 2, p. 535. 



Administration. 



Origin, &c. 



The Hibernian School was instituted for the instruction of soldiere’ children, 
and incorporated 1769 (the 9th Geo. 3). Its funds were derived partly from 
lands and partly from Parliamentary grants. The annual income, in 1788, was 
2,514?. 16s. lQ\d., for which 260 children were maintained and instructed 
gratuitously. In 1835, it had fallen to 1 , 010 ?. Up to 1826, it is stated, the 
institution had received, at various times, Parliamentary grants to the amount 
of 240,356?. 

The Hibernian Marine School, for “maintaining, educating, and appren- 
ticing the children of decayed seamen,” was established by a charter of incor- 
poration in 1771 (15 Geo. 3). Its annual income amounted to 1,729?. 7s. td. 
in 1788, for which were maintained and instructed gratuitously 150 children. 
It had an annual Parliamentary grant of 400?. a year, in addition to the 
proceeds of its endowment. In 1809, 139 children were maintained. The 
income in 1835 was 900?. Not more than 23 children are at present main- 
tained. 

These several institutions are managed by their respective corporations, and 
since the withdrawal of the grants, without any interference or control on the 
part of Parliament or the public. 

4. Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

It may be a matter of question whether these schools should be considered 
“private” or “public.” They are undoubtedly of private foundation, but 
from the frequent interposition of the Legislature, they may in great measure 
be regarded as public institutions. 

These schools were founded and endowed in pursuance of the will of 
Erasmus Smith, under a charter of Charles 2 (1669), for the education of the 
tenants of his estates, and other poor children. The 10 Geo. 1, in consequence 
of considerable accumulations, permits the extension of the funds to other 
educational purposes, such as the founding of new exhibitions and professorships 
in the University, granting of aid in the erection of new school buildings, 
apprenticing poor scholars, founding new English or elementary schools, &c. 
Most of these powers have been exercised. At their foundation and since, the 
schools have been strictly confined to Protestants. 

The funds are derived from land, and are now very considerable. In 1788, 
they let for 3,471?. 9 s. 8^?. yearly, but before the termination of the year they 
were raised to 4,249?. 9 s. 10 d., and in the next 10 years to 500 ?. or 600?. 
more. In 1835 they amounted to a gross total of 7,584?. 16s., being the 
rental of 7,593 acres. 

In 1788, the funds were variously applied : a portion to Christ’s Hospital in 
London ; another to the Blue Coat Hospital in Dublin ; but the greater mass 
to the schools in question. The number of schools was then seven, educating 
89 boarders, 54 day-scholars, and 139 free-scholars, making a total of 282. 
They have since increased to 89, educating not less than 11,000 scholars. 

The administration of these funds, and the entire regulation of the schools, 
including the appointment of teachers, inspection, course of instruction, is 
vested wholly in the hands of trustees, under the name of the “ Governors of 
Erasmus Smith’s Schools,” in number 32, of whom the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Chancellor, three Judges, and the Provost, are ex-officio members. No 
annual report is presented either to Government or Parliament. 

5. General Endowments. 

Under this head may be ranged schools, endowed either by societies or indivi- 
duals, for elementary education, whether restricted or not to particular classes 
or religious persuasions. Originating, for the most part, from private bequests, 

and 
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and supported by the proceeds of private estates, they can scarcely be con- 
sidered, whatever may be their objects, in the light of public establishments, 
wherever the Legislature has not interposed especially. 

This class of schools was in 1788 both numerous and well endowed. The 
aggregate annual value was calculated to have been 7,400 Z.; since then they 
have increased in number and income. 

Their distribution over the country, as will appear from the following state- 
ment, is very unequal ; — 







COUNTTES. 






Schools. 


Schools. 


Antrim - 


17 


Limerick - - - - 


18 


Armagh - 


9 


Longford - - - - 


5 


Cavan - - - •- 


2 


Louth - 


5 


Clare ----- 


3 


Mayo - - - - 


G 


Cork 


38 


Meath - - - - 


11 


Donegal - - - 


4 


Monaghan - . - 


7 


Down - - - - 


16 


Queen’s County 


7 


Dublin county - - - 


23 


Roscommon - 


3 


Dublin city - - - - 


4 


Sligo 


1 


Dublin parish schools - 
Fermanagh - 

Galway - - - - 


71 

3 

3 


Tipperary - - ' 

Tyrone - - - - 


18 

5 




6 i 


Waterford - - - - 


23 


Kildare - - - - 


12 


Westmeath 


7 


Kilkenny 

King’s County - - - i 


7 


Wexford - 


11 










Total - - 




Leitrim - - - , 


1 


349 



There are none mentioned in Carlow, Londonderry, and Wicklow. 

The amount of endowment, and the number of children in each school, are not 
less various. The income of some schools is solely derived from endowment ; 
in others the endowment forms but an inconsiderable item. Many have not 
more than 10/., 6 /., or 3/. a year under that head; others again, such as 
Wilson’s and Bishop Foy’s schools, upwards of 2,000 /. 

The most important of these schools are the two last-mentioned. Wilson’s 
Charity combines an hospital and school; it is supported out of lands devised 
in 1724 by Andrew Wilson, esq., producing, in 1788, together with the in- 
terest of 15 Government debentures, 2,317/., for which 20 poor men and 100 
boys were clothed, maintained, and instructed ; and in 1809, 3,102/. 6s. 6d. 
Foy’s School, in the city of Waterford, for instructing and apprenticing poor 
boys, is maintained out of the proceeds of 1,400 acres, bequeathed by Dr. Nat. 
Foy, in 1707, and producing, in 1788, a rental of 523/. 11 ^., and in 1809, 
2,547/. 35 . 3d. The number educated in the former year was 75 ; they have 
not since increased. 

The diversity of their origin and objects has necessarily affected the admini- 
stration of these institutions. They are intended generally for elementary 
education, but in many cases under various limitations as to religious creed, 
poverty, &c. &c. In many, instruction is wholly gratuitous ; in others, a small 
fee is required ; in some, again, gratuitous instruction is accompanied by clotli- 
ing and maintenance. The majority are under the management of the trustees 
of the founders, in some cases, as in Wilson’s School, expressly incorporated 
for the purpose; sometimes private, sometimes official persons. In a few instances 
they are administered by municipal corporations, and in some rare ones, by 
tlie parish. A few of the more important have been placed by Act of Parlia- 
ment under the Board of the Commissioners of Education; but these are to 
be regarded in the light of grammar-schools, and do not enter into this portion 

701 . B 3 of 



Rep. 1788, App.- 
P- 37 - 



D’Alton, Tab. Dig. 
App. 3, p. 535. 



Rep. 1788, App. 36. 
5 Report of Comm, 
of Euu. in Ireland. 
D'AUon, Tab. Dig. 
No. 2. 

13 -Rep. of Comm, 
of Edu.in Ireland. 
Rep.1788.App.37. 
D’Alton, Tab. Dig. 
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of our inquiry. In cases where they continue under private administration, 
no annual report to Parliament is presented or required ; the control, conse- 
quently, of the public is limited, as in the case of other private charities, to 
the interference of the Board of Charitable Bequests, or the Court of Chancery, 
on special complaint. The expense attending such appeals, and the little 
interest the public generally takes in such questions, render such remedy com- 
paratively inefficient, at least for purposes of permanent benefit to the great 
body of the community. 



II. — Schools supported by Public Societies. 

Under this head may be closed schools maintained and conducted, not only 
by incorporated societies, iDut by associations of independent individuals. 
Amongst the first are the following : 

1. Schools of the Association for the Suppression of Vice. 

In 1792 this Society was established, and in 1800 incorporated, with the 
view, as their prospectus states, of counteracting the rapid progress which 
infidelity and immorality were making through the kingdom. The Society 
seems at first to have confined its attention to the distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and religious Tracts ; it subsequently extended to the aiding, 
establishing, and maintaining schools, building schoolhouses, and granting- 
salaries to teachers. Though it purported to open them to all religious per- 
suasions, their three leading arrangements were obviously of an exclusive 
character. 1. The schoolmaster was required to be a Protestant, and to be 
appointed by the parish Protestant clergyman. 2. The Scriptures were 
required to he read at school-hours. 3. In addition, an extended system of 
catechetical instruction of the Church of England was provided, for which 
purpose examinations were held by Protestant ministers, and for answering 
in which premiums were adjudged. 

The funds of the Society were derived partly from subscriptions, and partly, 
but in a much larger proportion, from annual Parliamentary grants. The Re- 
turns of 1828, state tlie total, between the year 1800, when the Society was 
incorporated, and the year 1827, when the annual grant was withdrawn, to 
have been 101,991/. 18s. Qd. Since that period, its expenses have been 
defrayed by private subscriptions, the precise amount of which has not been 
ascertained. 

The administration of the Society was vested, by its original constitution, in a 
committee elected annually by a meeting of the subscribers. A certain share 
of power was allowed to the patron and clergyman of the locality. 
Parliament nor Government exercised any minute or precise control over 
the management, farther than reserving the power of withdrawing or dimi- 
nishing the grant. Reports were occasionally published by the committee. 

2. London Hihernian Society. 

This Society was formed in London, in 1 800, for the purpose of “ establishing 
schools and circulating the Holy Scriptures” in Ireland. It was, m most 
particulars, on the model of the Association for Discountenancing Vice. Prose- 
lytism was distinctly disavowed t and in order to guarantee this pledge, no 
hooks of religious controversy, tracts, or catechism, were admitted into their 
schools, but the Bible was required to he read and repeated. Schoolmasters 
were not required to be Protestants, they were eligible from any religious 
denomination, but the resident parochial clergymen were the permanent visi- 
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tors ; the inspectors were selected exclusively by the Society, and the teachers 
paid according to the result of their inspection. Distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments seems also to have formed a considerable feature in the objects of 
the Society. 

The funds were derived partly from subscriptions, and partly from contribu- 
tions from “ The Lord-Lieutenant’s Fund,” a sum annually granted by 
Parliament. No Parliamentary votes were made directly to these schools. 

The sums granted to the Lord-Lieutenant’s Fund amounted, during the period 
between 1819 and 1824, to 80,583?. 6s. 8</-, to which may be added 15,000/. 
to the year 1826, when it ceased. Of this, a large portion was given to the i Rep.Com.ofEdu. 
schools of the London Hibernian Society. Inquiry. 

The administration was not, in any material points, dissimilar from that of Adminisiration. 
the “ Association for Discountenancing Vice.” 



3. Kildare-place Society. 

“ The Society for promoting Education in Ireland,” now commonly called the Origin, &c. 

“ Kildare-place Society,” was instituted in the year 1814, but did not come into 
extensive operation till 1817, for the purposes stated more distinctly in their 
prospectus : 

1 . To assist, by pecuniary grants, as well the forming and establishment of 
new schools, as the improvement of schools already in existence, upon condi- 
tion that the principles of the Society be adopted for their regulation. 

2 . To maintain two model schools in Kildare-place, in which to exhibit the 
plan recommended, and to train masters and mistresses of country schools. 

3. To receive masters and mistresses from the country, in order to qualify 
them for. carrying the plans of the Society into effect. 

4. To publish moral, instructive and entertaining books, fitted to supplant 
the objectionable ones then in use. 

5. To supply to schools in connexion with the Society, gratuitously, and 
to all purchasers at cost prices, spelling-books, stationery, and other school 
requisites. 

6. To maintain a system of annual inspection of all schools in connexion i Report of Com- 

■with the Society. mmioners of Edu- 

_ , ... 11 . 1 1 cation Inquiry. 

7. To encourage by gratuities, but not by salanes, such masters and 

mistresses as should appear deserving. 

These schools were open, in all their departments, as well, indeed, as the 
Society itself, to all sects of Christians. It was not till a later period, in 
consequence of diiferences on tije reading of the Bible, that it was charged 
with a proselytising tendency. It was at first supported by all denominations. 

The funds for the purpose of carrying the objects of the Society into opera- 
tion were derived, in part from voluntary contributions of subscribers, and in 
part, but much more considerably, from the grants of the Legislature. In the 
sessions of 1814 and 1815 Parliament consented to a grant of 6,980 /., and in 
the subsequent years gradually increased it till it reached the annual sum of 
30,000 /. This will appear more intelligible from the following accounts of 
the annual grants : 

181G - -£.6,000 1823 - -£.14,000 1829 - -£.25,000 

1817 - - 9,663 1824 - - 22,000 1830 - - 18,760 

1818 - - 5,538 1825 - - 22,000 1831 - - 30,000 

1820 - - 5,538 1820 - - 15,000 1832* 

1821 - - 10,000 1827 - - 25,000 

1822 - - 10,000 1828 - - 25,000 Total - £. 290,479 

In the year 3 833 the grant was altogether withdrawn. The subscriptions 

now 

* See Uepovt, p, 13. 

;oi. 04 
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now form the sole existing fund for the management and extension of these 
schools. 

They are administered by a committee appointed annually at a meeting of 
subscribers, with powers to appoint masters, superintend the training schools, 
select inspectors, and enforce the performance of the other duties set forth in 
their prospectus. During the period of their existence, not only previous, but 
subsequent to the withdrawal of the grant, they published annually reports, 
which go with considerable minuteness into the statistics of schools with which 
they are in connexion. The Legislature does not exercise any control. 

Besides these public societies, there are many others of a less extensive 
nature, dedicated to the maintenance and diffusion of elementary education. 
Amongst the societies may be noticed the Baptist and Irish Societies, the 
Sunday School Society, the several religious societies of the Roman-catholic 
persuasion, such as the Brothers of Christian Doctrine, the Sisters of the 
Ursuline and Presentation orders. Sec. In the large towns also there are nume- 
rous establishments, conducted by various bodies voluntarily associating for 
the same benevolent purpose, distinguished by their zeal and activity. There 
are also attached to several of the places of public worship schools for the 
children of their congregations, varying in size and importance according 
to the locality. These institutions are supported, in some instances, by small 
endowments, aided by voluntary donations, subscriptions, and fees. They are 
independent of the Government and Legislature, who not only do not inter- 
fere, but are generally very inadequately informed of their nature, extension, 
improvement, &c. Being thus conducted by individuals at their own discre- 
tion and on their own responsibility, they enter into the class of private 
schools, and all inquiry into their administration and numbers must conse- 
quently be considered beyond the limits of this Report. 

III. — Schools supported by National Funds. 

National Schools. 

In October 1831, Lord Stanley, the then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
addressed “ Instructions” to the Duke of Leinster, establishing the present 
system of National Schools in Ireland. 

In the following Session the Legislature withdrew the grant from the Kil- 
dare-place Society, and voted a small sum to be applied through a Board of 
Royal Commissioners, under certain regulations prescribed m the “ Instruc- 
tions,” to the uses of these schools. 

These regulations required for the establishing a “ National School: 

1. That there should be a joint application from the Protestants and Roman- 
catholics of the district. a.Thatthere should be a local contribution of at least 
one-third, for the building of the school and the salary of the teacher. 3 lhat 
the schoolhouse, when finished, should be vested in trustees appointed by the 
Board. 4. That a fund sufilcient for the annual repairs of the schoolhouse 
and furniture, and for the permanent salary of the master, not less than 
and for the purchase of books and school requisites at half price, should be pro- 
vided. 5. That persons applying for aid be allowed to appoint their own 
teachers, but subject to the following conditions ; viz. he shall be liable to be 
fined, suspended, or removed altogether by authority of the Commissioners, 
who shall however record their decisions; he shall receive mstniction in a 
model school in Dublin, to be sanctioned by the Board ; he shall hold testi- 
monials of good conduct and of general fitness for the situation from the 

Board. 
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Board. 6. That the Board should exercise a complete control over the vari- 
ous schools placed under its auspices. 

These schools are open to all sects of Christians, and it is as much as possible 
intended to unite in them pupils of different religious denominations. With 
this view the special religious instruction is given apart. By a recent regula- 
tion, a Bible class may be established in any school, but Roman-catholic pupils 
are permitted to absent themselves, in case their parents object to their 
attendance. 

By the preceding arrangements it is intended that these schools should be 
established and maintained by the joint contributions and co-operation of the 
Government and tlie applicants, but the principle or practice of assessment, Blake, 3535. 3566, 
conditional or absolute, has not been admitted. 



Parliament has granted as follows for their establishment and maintenance, 
under the title of Votes for the Advancement of Education in Ireland : 





£. 


1832 


37,500 • 


1833 ------- 


25,000 


1834 ------- 


20,000 


1835 - 


36,000 


1836 ------- 


38,000 


Total - - - f. 


155,500 



Appropriation 

Acta. 



These grants have been applied principally in aid of the building of school- 
houses, paying the salaries of teachers, providing school requisites, and in de- 
fraying the costs of the Board. Recently a large sum has been allocated to the Blake, 4065. 4077. 
providing an official building for the Board, and a school for teachers, in 
Dublin. 



The contributions on the part of the applicants have been also considerable. 
These facts will be seen from the following statement : 



Provinces. 


Aid granted by Commissioners in each Province, towards 


Amount of Local Second Report 
Contributions towards Commissioners 
“’'“.dCS"' Natio„alEd„cali„„. 


Building. 


Pitting up. 


Salaries. 


Repairs. j 


Ulster - 
Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught 

Total - • £. 


£. S. d. ■ 

2,985 12 4 ; 

1,155 ” - 
2,430 7 7 i 
1,347 16 7^' 


£■ s, d. 
2,107 16 5 
1,010 13 7 
2,758 8 - 
734 6 5 


£. s. d. 

3,948 - - 

2,093 - - 
3,983 10 - 
1,216 - -- 


£. s. d. 
1,137 6 4 
572 14 9 
1,366 16 5 

301 13 9^ 


£. s. d. 
4,030 12 5i 
1,660 17 6^ 
5,842 2 4 

2,295 17 9i 


7.919 7 


6,611 4 5 


11,240 10 - 


3,378 11 3| 


13,829 10 i| 



For which the following number of Children were Educated ; 



Provinces. 


1 PupulatioD, 
1831. 


National 

Schools. 


Number of Children on Roll.j 


Total. 


Number of Teacliers. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Ulster - 


2,266,622 


439 


27,507 


18,104 


45,611 


391 


54 


445 


Munster - - ' 


2.227.1,;2 


207 


18,726 


13,775 


32,501 


158 


78 


236 


Leinster 


1,909,713 


343 


27,737 , 


22,219 


49,956 


245 


147 


392 


Connaught 


1,343,914 


117 


10,675 1 


6,778 


17,453 


94 


28 


112 


Total - 


7,767,401 


1,106 


84,645 


60,876 


145,521 


888 


307 


1,195 



* A portion of this sum was applied to the Kildare Place Society. 

c The 
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The Total Amount of Money, and Value of other Aids, issued from 1833 to 1837 : 



Provinces. 


Bull dins. 


Fitting up. 




Bouks 

and other School 
Requisites. 


Ulster - - - 

Munster 
Leinster 
Connaught 

Total - - 


£. s. d. 
6,875 12 11 
; 5,844 18 10 j 

9,007 18 10 
4,569 17 8J 


£ s. d. . 

3>033 14 1 
1,492 14 5 
3,626 4 3| 
1,058 15 10 


£. s d. 
18,126 8 - 
10,930 7 5 , 

18,527 10 8 
6,491 12 loj 


£. s. d. 
4,401 19 
2,758 2 iii 
5,181 7 3| ■ 

1,384 26 . 


1 26,298 8 3^ 1 


9>2ii 8 7| 


54.075 18 ii§ 


13,666 6 I 



These sums however are conceived by the Board to be still inadequate, and 
in their Second Report in 1835 they have stated, that a sum not less than 
200,000 Z. per annum will be required from Parliament, to establish this system 
on an extensive and efficient scale tliroughout Ireland. 

It is to be observed, that the contributions in fees from pupils to these funds 
must vary very considerably, according to the locality. In some instances the 
district has been so poor as not to be enabled even to found the school. The 
Board, in its Instructions, prescribes charges graduated according to the nature 
of the instruction. 

For reading, spelling and writing on slates - ■* - 

Reading, spelling and writing on paper - - . , 

Ditto - - - ditto - - - with arithmetic ' 

Extra branches 

Education purely gratuitous is discouraged. 

“ The children of such parents as are unable to pay the sums prescribed 
may, on application to the Patron or Committee, be admitted at reduced rates, 
proportioned to their means ; the Commissioners of Education recommending 
that some payment, however small, be required for the instruction of every 
child.” 

The National schools are placed directly under the control and regu- 
lation of the Board of Commissioners. The Board is intrusted with adequate 
means of enforcing their regulations : they may dismiss the teacher, with- 
draw the grant, &c., in case of resistance or departure from the rules 
prescribed for their observance. The Board exercises its superintendence and 
control through its inspectors, who are selected and appointed by the Board 
after a previous examination sufficiently strict. By the recent regulations the 
visits will be more frequent than formerly. The Inspector is required to 
ascertain by general questions the proficiency of the pupils, and to report 
thereupon to the Board after a form common to all the schools. The Board, as 
at present constituted, is composed of a certain number of clerical and lay mem- 
bers, none ex-officio, but all appointed by the Crown, and selected from dif- 
ferent religious persuasions. Unanimity in all matters relating to the publica- 
tion of books connected wtli religious instruction is insisted on, “ in order to 
prevent the supposition that persons of one creed might, by forming a majority 
of the Board, send forth extracts not approved by those of another.” The 
Board meet by previous summons once a week, on Thursday, and on such other 
days as may be required for despatch of business. To make a Board there 
must be present three Commissioners, but any two Commissioners may do 
business of minor importance. Minutes are taken of each day’s proceedings : 
the names of Commissioners present, business to be transacted, &c. &,c. In 

general, 
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general, though some are prevented from attending by other avocations, the 
attendance is good. A difference, it is observed, is perceptible in this respect 
between official and non-official persons, though none between paid and 
unpaid members. Mr. Carlile, the only paid Commissioner, is in constant 
attendance. The Secretary receives a salary of 500/. a year, and resides in 
the buildings appropriated to the Board. The Inspectors, when in town, are 
required to call there every day. One secretary, with an assistant clerk, is 
found sufficient for the business of the Board, and it is tlie opinion of one of 
the Commissioners (Mr. Blake) that he would continue so, though it were 
considerably increased. The Board receives frequent reports from its inspec- 
tors, and presents the results in a condensed form to Parliament every year. 

This system of administration appears to admit a more rigorous, minute, 
and extended public control and direction than any hitherto applied to educa- 
tion in Ireland. The schools being under the immediate observation of not 
only local committees of the applicants, but of publicly appointed inspectors ; 
the inspectors, teachers, &c. being responsible to the Commissioners; the 
Commissioners, in their turn, to Parliament; and Parliament, acting under 
the public eye, and expressing the public will, there is little doubt that such 
machinery, well applied and well worked, is adequate for the management, 
in a really national sense, of any system of education. 



INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction, and the method of conducting it, in the elementary 
schools, varies according to the object which each system has in view, but does 
not appear to have yet reached, under any, that degree of sufficiency and 
applicability which is demanded by the times and the country. It is in 
general below the standard required by the present state of society, inappro- 
priate in many instances to the peculiar position of the district, and conducted 
on principles and after methods ill calculated to advance the great objects of 
education. 

1.-*— Schools supported by Endowment. 

Parochial Schools.— instruction is limited to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, a small portion of scriptural reading, and the Catechism. 

Charter Schools. — The Reports laid before The House of the manner in 
which education was conducted in these institutions, disclosed such evidence of 
undue severity and ignorance on the part of the teachers, such neglect of the 
physical, intellectual, and moral interests of the pupils, so total a disregard of 
the very first principles of education, as to leave no choice to the Legislature 
and the Government between a sanction of these abuses and a withdrawal of 
the grant. The course of instruction was at all times very limited, not ex- 
tending beyond reading, writing, a portion of the Scriptures, and the Church 
Catechism learnt by heart ; sometimes a little arithmetic, &c. See. 

Blue Coat Hospital. — The instruction given is nearly of the character of 
ordinary English schools, as far as English education is concerned. The pupils 
are taught the Holy Scriptures and the principles of the Protestant religion, 
and, in addition, a few branches of practical mathematics, navigation, &c. &c. 
They are admitted at eight, and apprenticed to some trade at 14. 

Brasmus Smith’s Schools are, as has already been observed, partly academical 
and parti); elementary. The instruction in the elementary schools is generally 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, with a small portion of scriptural 
and catechetical teaching. 

Wilson’s Hospital— The education is altogether elementary. 
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Other Endowments. — In the elementary schools of this class, in some parti- 
cular instances, considerable improvements have been made. Brides the 
usual amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, grammar, geography, his- 
tory, book-keeping have been added in the schools of Ballyroan ; and in that 
of Carysfort, Elrington’s Euclid, Harvey’s Mensuration, &c. are read. In the 
school of Tullyvin, elocution, grammar, and the use of the globes are taught 
to the bo}^s, and the girls learn book-keeping, in addition to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Extracts from the Scriptures and the Catechism constitute 
the moral and religious course of instruction. 

II. — Schools supported by Public Societies. 

The Association for the Suppression of Vice appears to have limited its 
instruction to the simplest elements of intellectual education ; reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The religious and moral instruction is based on the reading 
of the Scriptures, and is accompanied by the Church Catechism. The methods 
used are principally Bell’s. The teachere are not trained by the Society. 

The Hibernian Society differs little in its courses or methods from the pre- 
ceding. The reading of the Scriptures is strictly insisted on, and forms the 
chief object of instruction in these schools. It trains teachers, but does not 
publish books. 

Kildare-place Society teaches, in its schools, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
a certain portion of elementary geography, history, &c. It grounds its moral 
and religious instruction solely on the reading of the Scriptures without note 
or comment, and unaccompanied by any catechism of any particular religi- 
ous creed. The Society deserves much praise for having been the first to 
publish a series of works for the use of schools. They are in general credit- 
ably executed : some are translations from works in extensive circulation on 
the Continent. The Board of National Education has in many cases given 
them its sanction, and they are used in common with its own in many schools 
in the country, and indeed generally in the three kingdoms. It has also be- 
stowed attention on the education of teachers, male and female : but it has been 
alleged that the instruction has not been sufficiently fundamental, and is rather 
mechanical than intellectual. This may be attributed in part to the shortness 
of the period allowed for training, and Rie erroneous or imperfect notions exist- 
ing on education when the Society was first constituted. 

Other Societies. — The schools conducted by other associations necessarily . 
partake of the character and opinions of their managers, and must vary 
accordingly in their courses and methods. They thus present the utmost 
diversities and strongest contrasts. 

III. — Schools supported by National Funds. 

N ational Schools. — Intellectual education in these schools is purely ele- 
mentary, and is left, as to methods and courses, to the discretion of the 
teacher. It comprises reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the elements of 
geography, history, and the leading objects of useful knowledge ; to which, in 
some schools, also are now added book-keeping, geometry, surveying, and the 
outlines of political economy. No agricultural or horticultural instruction, nc 
training in manual arts, no elementary lessons in the physical sciences, or in 
music or drawing, have yet been given, at least generally, but it is understood 
to be in the view of the Board to make such additions as soon as thev can pro- 
vide schools with proper teachers for the purpose. Religious instruction is 
partly given in common and partly separate, if the pupils should be of different 
communions. 

One 
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One day in the week is set apart altogether, according to the regulations 
of the Board, for religious instruction, and certain hours on each other week 
day. 

Children are required to be present only at such religious instruction as their 
parents or guardians approve of, either on the day set apart for that purpose, 
or during the time set apart on the general school-days. 

The Inspectors are further particularly instructed to ascertain the books used 
in the schools, and to report upon them, and whether there is anything in the 
school to give it the appearance of an exclusively Protestant or Roman-catholic 
institution. Where any violation of this rule occurs, or indeed any other, the 
Board immediately communicates with the patron, and if it be not immediately 
corrected, the school is struck off the list, and ceases to receive any aid from 
the Board. 

The religious instruction given in school is through the books published by 
the Board under the name of Scripture Lessons. These books are published 
with the unanimous approbation of the Board, therefore with the sanction of 
the Protestant and Catholic Prelates, the Presbyterian and Unitarian members 
who compose it. 

There is a marked improvement observable in the school-books distributed 
under the authority of the Board. They have already published several small 
treatises, amongst which may be remarked the condensed translation of 
Clairaut’s Geometry, Money lessons, &c. They are much sought after both at 
home and abroad. The Board employs writers to compose these works, which 
are examined and approved by the Board, and when approved, printed at 
their own expense, thus reserving the copy-right, and then supplied gratis, 
at least at the outset, to each school. These works are in very general 
circulation even amongst schools not in connexion with the Board, in private 
families as well as schools, and in Great Britain as well as Ireland. Toge- 
ther with the works published by the Kildare-place Society, already referred 
to, they have gone far to supersede, both in schools and in their own homes, 
the noxious and absurd works so generally found some years ago in the hands 
of the lower classes. 

The Board also supplies slates and other similar school requisites. It has 
published maps, but no engravings, as yet, illustrative of zoology, botany, 
machinery, &c. It is in contemplation to attach lending libraries to the 
schools under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The necessity of having properly trained teachers is fully felt, and large 
preparations are making both in buildings and the organization of a proper 
system for this purpose. Those teachers actually in employment in the 
majority of the National Schools are of a very inferior description. Mr. 
Blake describes them “ as not at all what we could wish that there has 
been no such thing as what he should call a regular education hitherto for 
teachers ; that almost the only system which existed was that of the Kildare- 
place Society and the Christian Brothers. That the Kildare-place Society 
was not what he should consider a training establishment ought to be. It did 
not teach the art of teaching ; neither did the teachers go through that course of 
discipline for a sufficient period. “ It did not develops the faculties,” and thus 
omitted the most material portion of a teacher’s education. The mode adopted 
by the Christian Brothers is described, by the same witness, as not very dissi- 
milar to that of the Kildare-place Society ; “ it does not work the mind sufficient- 
ly.” Dr. Bryce, in some degree to remedy this want, established in the Belfast 
Academy a course of lectures, extending generally to 50 or 60, three of which 
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are given in one week. The audience, at first composed of parente and bene- 
volent persons, has latterly consisted chiefly of young persons of both sexes 
from 1 7 to 24 years of age, preparing themselves for the profession of teaching, 
as tutors or governesses in fiimilies of the middle and higher ranks, or as 
masters or mistresses of schools for children of the same grade. The attendants, 
however, are not yet numerous, varying from 10 to 30 ; and the course having 
been only recently established, its effects are not yet perceptible on the surface 
of society. As yet, indeed, in the opinion of Dr. Bryce, “ properly speaking, 
there does not exist a science of education ; we are only now attempting to 
create one, by reducing the teaching and government of children to fixed 
general principles, derived from the known laws of the human mind.” Even 
of these teachei-s so trained, however insufficiently, by the Kildare-place 
Society or the Christian Brothers, few comparatively are to be found in the 
National Schools. The choice is left to individual judgment and inclination. 
“ They have been locally provided in general.” “ The present teachers are, as 
a whole, a class of men that ought to be got rid of as soon as possible.” 

The cause of this inferiority it is not necessary to trace here ; it is sufficient 
to notice its existence and prevalence. At the same time it is satisfactory to 
add, that not only does the public seem fully impressed with the nature and 
extent of the evil, but very effective measures to eradicate it are now in pro- 
gi’ess. The Board has already applied the sum of 11,000 1. to the purchase of 
buildings for schools, and traced out a course of study for teachers in Dublin, 
pursuant to the intentions of the Legislature ; hopes may thus at last be reason- 
ably entertained, that ere long a race of teachers, competent to their import- 
ant duties, will be provided, not only for the National, but for all other classes 
of schools in Ireland. 

Having laid before Your Honourable House an outline of the state of Ele- 
mentary Education in Ireland, it now becomes the duty of Your Committee 
to suggest such measures as, in their opinion, may be best calculated to 
correct the vices and supply the deficiencies of the same. 

In making these suggestions it is proposed to follow the arrangement already 
adopted under the two heads of Administration and Instruction. 



II.— SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EXTENDED, IMPROVED, AND PER- 
MANENT SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

There are four distinct systems of Administration, in reference to Education, 
at present in operation in Ireland : 

1 . That of Private Schools, where the whole authority and management is 
exercised by individuals, in their individual capacity, at their own expense, 
and for their own profit. 

2 . That of Endowed Schools, where both are exercised by individuals or 
bodies in trust for the founders. 

3. That of Society Schools, where both are confided to individuals or com- 
mittees chosen by the society. 

4. That of National Schools, where the management is partly in the hands 
of local individuals or bodies, and partly in those of a Board appointed by the 
Government, and responsible to Parliament. 

On each of these modes, and their influence, not only upon Education, but 
on the civil and religious freedom of the subject, and the power of the Execu- 
tive, 
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tive, Tarious opinions and recommendations have been laid before Your Com- 
mittee. They may be reduced to the following : 

1 . Liberty to all classes and individuals to pursue that system of administra- 
tion and instruction they may think proper : no superintending State autliority 
or control, but also no Parliamentary aid, in the shape ofabsolute or conditional 
grants. 

2. Liberty to all to select their system : Parliamentary grants distributed by 
the Treasury, proportionably to the number of scholars or members of the 
religious persuasion, &c. ; but no State interference, inspection, or control. 

3. The same liberty: Parliamentary grants, but to be restricted to the first 
establishment of the school, and to be applied through a temporary Govern- 
ment Board. 

4. The same arrangement as the preceding, but in conjunction and acting 
with the Government Board, a voluntary Board or Association of Teachers. 

5. Liberty of selection to all classes: Parliamentary grants conditional and 
absolute, but to be applied, on certain determined conditions, through a Board 
of Education appointed by Government, and responsible to Parliament, and 
with specific powers to direct and superintend all institutions to which such 
grants shall be applied. 

Your Committee have examined with attention each of these recommen- 
dations. 

With the administration of the first class of schools. Your Committee docs 
not propose to interfere. They are aware that in other countries they have 
been considered as affecting materially the public interest, and Government 
has, in consequence, claimed a right to see that they do not affect them inju- 
riously ; but Your Committee are of opinion that the establishment of such a 
practice might lead to results injurious to education, and to the civil and 
and religious rights of the community in this country. 

Schools established and maintained by the voluntary contributions of bene- 
volent individuals or Societies, may, in great measure, be said to come under 
the description of the first class, or of Private schools. Unless they receive 
public grants, they have the same claim to exemption, with ordinary public 
schools, from all Government or Parliamentary control over their adminis- 
tration. 

The third class : In Endowed Schools, founded by individuals or societies, 
where they deviate from their trust, or adherence to such trust be found to 
be useless or injurious to existing society, a court of justice, or in its incompe- 
tence to deal with such cases, the Legislature itself, has a right to intervene. 
When founded by the State, or though founded by others, subsequently 
receiving grants from the State, these institutions must be deemed to come 
at once under State control and superintendence. 

The first, which leaves everything to voluntary exertion and administration, 
appears from the evidence laid before Your Committee to be founded on 
the position, that education is like any ordinary article of necessity or 
luxury; that supply should follow demand; that if the public be left to them- 
selves, they will demand education ; and that any interference or direction to 
hasten this, on the part of Parliament or Government, will tend only to retard it. 
If given to schools generally, it is urged, it will teach the public to rely on State 
assistance, rather than their own exertions : if given only to a particular class, it 
will act in some degree as a monopoly, and injure free competition. Tliese results, 
injurious in every country, are likely to be rendered peculiarly so in Ireland. 
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by special circumstances. The public has been so long habituated to regard 
Education, supported by Parliamentary grants, as an instrument for the fur- 
therance of political or religious views, that it is feared it will look upon 
any system so sustained with distrust and apprehension. 

Your Committee do not feel that these positions are supported by experience. 
The voluntary system has been tried to a great extent, and for a long period. 
The demand presumed on the part of the public has not existed, or if so, has 
not been adequately or appropriately supplied. The schools are not in suffi- 
cient numbers, or of sufficient excellence, to supply the wants of the com- 
munity ; neither has it been found that Parliamentary aid, when judiciously 
applied, has interfered with free competition, but, on the contrary, it has 
frequently suggested and stimulated it. The distrust hitherto felt of Govern- 
ment, does not appear to have arisen so much from State interference as such, 
as from peculiar circumstances connected, but not necessarily, with such inter- 
ference. Your Committee cannot therefore assent to the recommendation, 
that Education should be left in Ireland solely to voluntary support and 
management. 

The second recommendation is, in many particulars, liable to more objection : 
It admits the necessity and right of Parliamentary interference ; but limits 
such interference to grants only, excluding what ought to be the condition 
of all such grants, Parliamentary or Government inspection and control. 
Under such a system large funds might be unprofitably or injuriously applied 
without adequate means on the part of the public to prevent or check such 
misapplications. 

The third proposition is, in a great degree, a modification of the preceding. 
Maintaining in common with the supporters of the first, that education must 
prosper when left to itself, its advocates still admit that the present race of 
teachers are, for the most part, incompetent, and that a better is not likely to be 
immediatelysupplied by voluntary exertion. So farthen,asthetrainingof teachers 
is concerned, they propose that Parliament and Government should step in 
with their aid and direction ; but this object attained, they conceive there 
would be no need for further intervention. A supply of good teachers being 
the only desideratum, the public once furnished with this would contribute 
everything else of itself. It is not enough that Government should furnish the 
means of training teachers; sufficient inducement should be held out to 
stimulate aspirants to take advantage of such instruction. And were this 
effected, still much as regards the public at large would remain to be done in 
diffusing this education so improved through the community, and rendering 
it, when so diffused, permanent. Your Committee, therefore, whilst recog- 
nising with these witnesses the necessity of a supply of better teachers, and the 
superior means a Government Board, responsible to Parliament, furnishes for 
such purpose, cannot see the propriety of limiting its powers and duties to these 
objects exclusively. 

The fourth proposition, admitting the necessity of a central superintending 
body, but recommending it should be formed of a great association of teachers, 
or that such association should be combined with a certain number of other 
members annexed for purposes of counsel and advice, does not meet with the 
concurrence of Your Committee. Admitting the advantages which such a 
body might possess from practical experience, they are also sensible to the 
danger of their being affected by professional predilections and interests. 
At the same time, however, that Your Committee disapproves of this organi- 
zation, they repeat their sense of the value of the knowledge and experience of 
such a body, and feel it would be desirable it should be at all times within reach 
of whatever Board may be constituted to avail themselves of such assistance- 

The 
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The fifth proposition recommends the organization of a Government Board, Fiah proposition, 
lesponsible to Parliament for the administration of national education, entrusted Arguments for. 
with such powers and functions as may be necessary to assure its improve- 
ment, extension, and permanency. Its advocates consider that the voluntary 
system is inadequate, that there is no guarantee in such a system for the 
existence of a sufficient number of schools, for a sufficient number or a proper 
selection of teachers, for the goodness of the instruction communicated, for a 
uniform and efficient system of inspection, or, finally, for the extension or 
durability of these advantages. These advantages appear to them to be most 
likely to be secured by a Board of National Education. 

Your Committee, whilst adopting this recommendation, are of opinion 
that the advantages resulting from such an organization must in great degree 5497!'55u-55i3. 
depend upon the mode in which it is carried into operation. The Board 5765*- 

must be so constituted as to attain these objects, without at the same time Mayo*6o23*-6o4o. 
trespassing on the liberties or consciences of the community. 

Fifth proposition preferable to others, under certain conditions. 
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There are some things for the sure, rapid, and general execution of which a 
central power is better calculated than a local ; others for which a local is 
better calculated than a central. In constituting a National Board, this 
principle should be kept steadily in view, and regulate the distribution of 
fimetions and duties to each power respectively. 

In applying this principle, Your Committee are of opinion, that the Board 
should be secured a sufficient degree of power and independence on one side, 
and be subjected to adequate checks and responsibility on the other. 

For this purpose they recommend that, 

1 . The Members should be selected by Government. 

This appears preferable either to popular or close election by the Board 
itself. Ex-officio functionaries are not to be deemed, from their office alone, 
qualified for such duties. Official persons, however, should not be excluded. 
Government, it is to be presumed, would gladly avail itself of the opportunity, 
(where such qualifications and diligence existed,) of selecting from persons 
of high official station, and in fair proportion from the several professions 
and religious persuasions of the community. Not less important than a first 
selection, is the continuance of the same, or a large portion of the same, mem- 
bers in office during good behaviour. A sense of permanence is especially 
necessary in all arrangements relating to education. 

It is a question whether the presidency of the Board should devolve, as a 
matter of course, on some officer of State, such as the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, or on a private individual, at the appointment of the Government 
or of the Boai’d. Each of these courees has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The officer of State would offer the advantages of forming a link between 
the Board and the Government, and be its immediately-responsible organ in 
Parliament; in other words, his functions would, in this particular, be ana- 
logous to those of the Minister of Insti’uction in most countries on the Con- 
tinent. On the other side, the objections to ex-officio members generally, 
would, in a still stronger degree, apply to an ex-officio president. It may be 
also worth consideration, whether it would not be better to leave the question 
in abeyance, in the possibility of similar Boards being, at some future period, 
constituted in Scotland and England. In such case it might be desirable to 
place the Irish, as well as the Scottish Boards, like other departments, in con- 
nexion with or in subordination to the English, or more properly to the British, 
Board, and place at the head of the whole without any increased power, as 
Minister or Secretary, similar to the Secretary of the other great departments 
701. D of 
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of Government, one of the great officers of State, whose other functions -would 
allow him sufficient time for attention to this important duty. 

It would be unwise to limit the number of the members ; it must depend on 
the duties and functions entrusted to them ; it may be necessary, at different 
periods, to extend or restrict each. 

2. Certain Members to be salaried. 

It is a question whether all, some, or none, of the memhem should be 
salaried. Punctual attendance is not easily secured without some remu- 
nerative pecuniary consideration. Two modes have been suggested with a 
view to this end : the payment of a fixed salary, either to the whole or to 
a certain number of the Board, or so much to each member for each day of 
attendance. The latter may not be so applicable to a Board of Education as 
it may be to other Boards. The fixed salary appears preferable. As to the 
number, there should not be less than one paid commissioner for each depart- 
ment of public instruction, committed to the Board. The public would thus 
acquire an incontestible right to exact attention, and the orderly and uniform 
march of each department be effectually ensured. 

The Board should be permitted to choose its own officers. It is a matter of 
moment that between employer and employed, especially where great respon- 
sibility is attached, there should exist harmony : this is scarcely possible with- 
out a corresponding freedom of selection. 

3. Such Powers should be confem'ed as may enable the Board to perform its 
several Duties. 

The Government, through a Board, by its superintending central character, 
is peculiarly fitted for organizing, directing, and controlling schools. The 
People generally, to judge from experience, are backward in establishing, 
though, on the whole, well inclined to maintain them. There is a difficulty, 
in many districts in Ireland, to obtain the large contributions necessary for a 
first outlay, though comparatively less in raising sufficient for the payment 
of the teacher, or for casual repairs of the school, &c. This occurs, as may 
be expected, most commonly in the poorer or remoter districts ; that is,- pre- 
cisely in those districts where schools are most required. Even where money 
is to be had, it is not always possible, from various causes, to find land ; 
and where both are to he procured, it is not often easy to find a good plan. 

Another branch still more important than the providing of schools, is the 
regulation of instruction. Under this head are to he comprehended the 
education of teachers, composition and supply of school books, suggestion of 
proper school courses, &c. &c. In all these cases a Central body is more 
efficient than a Local one. 

On the other hand, it is not less apparent that the Local body is better calcu- 
lated for watching over the immediate management of the school ; seeing that 
the building be kept in due order and repair, the teacher attentive to the chil- 
dren, the children punctual in their attendance, &c. &c. These are functions 
fully within its competence, and, with the*^ most vigilant inspection, cannot be 
so efficiently exercised by the Central body as by the Local. 

To reduce these principles efficiently to practice, it will be required, in the 
first instance, that the Board, or the central body, be incorporated, with the 
usual powers and privileges. 

The Board has, under the present arrangement, no power to originate 
schools. It is entirely dependent on the applications. The more ignorant 
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and poor the district, the less likely is it that such applications wll be made. 
Thus, the more is education required, the less chance there is of its being im- 
parted. 

The cause of this is obvious. The Board cannot take or hold land. It is 
compelled to wait until land be offered ; when offered, it is again necessary to 
see that it be vested in proper trustees. This requires inquiry into title ; into 
the character of trustees, &c., and not only of those suggested or appointed, but 
of their successors. 

In lieu, then, of this arrangement, as cumbersome as it is defective, Y our Com- 
mittee propose that the Board be incorporated, and whenever necessary, under 
certain conditions, be empowered to originate schools, and, for that purpose, 
have the following powers ; 

1. Power to purchase, lease, and hold Land for the public use. — To give 
this its full efficiency, the same powers granted to commissioners under the 
General Inclosure Act, or the Drainage Act, of taking precedence of mort- 
gages, and making good imperfect title, should be conferred, as also the power 
of selecting such site as may be most advantageous to the public, to be exer- 
cised under the same restrictions as those required by grand juries in passing 
new lines of road, &c., i. e., no interference to be permitted with demesnes or 
private grounds, and the compensation for damage to be awarded by a jury 
empanneled for the purpose. 

2. Power to build Schools, Houses for Teachers, School-offices, ^c. — The 
present system necessarily leaves to each district the building of its own 
school, the selection, consequently, of its own site, plan, materials, and builder. 
This has been shown to be, of all coui-ses, the most inadequate, expensive, and 
precarious. In some instances the Board has recurred to the Board of Works ; 
but such duty is scarcely within its province, at all events cannot be exercised 
with the same knowledge of means and'object as by a Board of Education. 
For this purpose, however, the Board should act on a uniform and effective 
plan ; situation, population, object, being taken into consideration. It is 
essential also, that the execution of these buildings should be carried on under 
the inspection of an architect specially appointed by and under the authority 
of the Board. An architect engaged habitually in a great number of these 
constructions will be enabled to construct them on the best plan, profit by 
every improvement, and combine the maximum of advantage with the mini- 
mum of expenditure. It will be his interest also, from being habitually 
employed, to see that the building be constructed of the most durable ma- 
terials. 

A House for the Teacher annexed to the school, well built and well suited to 
his duties, whether in reference to the interests of the children, of the improved 
character and condition of the teacher, or to the application of schoolhouses to 
the purposes of parochial libraries, is a matter of scarcely minor importance 
to that of the schoolhouse itself. The alterations hereafter suggested in 
elementary education, will, in like manner, require ground for the purpose of 
horticultural instruction, and workrooms for the use of the children. Your 
Committee beg leave especially to recommend these additions, convinced 
that, while they will not materially enhance the expense, they will greatly 
contribute to improve the education especially of the labouring population. 

3 . Power to outfit. — The same motives which render it advisable that the 
Board should build the school, extend equally to the outfit. It is not so much 
with a view of saving to any particular district a certain sum of money, as of 
at once putting them in the right way. The first supply of school articles, 
including books, maps, &c., should come from the Board. The district should 
thenceforth be required to keep them up to their full extent and value. 
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These potvers apply to the mere mechanical administration ; there are 
others of more importance necessary for the due discharge of duties connected 
■with the intellectual. 

4. Power to prescribe Regulations for the Management of Schools, ^c. — It 
would be highly desirable that within a prescribed period a “ Code” of such 
regulations should be framed by the Board as may tend to keep them to a 
uniform and well-understood practice. It is right that the public should have 
some intelligible barrier against varying and capricious decisions. At the 
same time, it is not understood by Your Committee, that such regulations 
should descend too much into details ; it would be a great mistake to fetter, 
by too much minuteness, that free action, which is the life of public education. 

5. Power to educate Teachers. — This power should extend to the founding 
of special schools for teachers, or annexing to other schools courses of instruc- 
tion for teachers ; each, under differing circumstances, may be advisable. Your 
Committee, in a subsequent part of this Report, have entered at large into this 
question. 

6. Power to compose, compile, publish, or authorize the publication of School 
and other Educational Books, Mechanical Aids to Education, ^c. ^c., and to 
distribute them gratuitously or otherwise amongst the Schools under their Juris- 
diction. — The mode in which this power may best be exercised in the opinion 
of Your Committee will be submitted later. 

Such being the constitution and powers of the Board, Your Committee now 
proceed to the consideration of those of its officers. 

The officers of the Board should consist of: 1 . One or more Secretaries, 
with a certain number of clerks, as may be determined by the duties of each 
department; 2. Inspectors; 8. A legal Counsel ; 4. Architect. 

The duties of Secretary are very important. He should not only conduct 
tlie usual correspondence of the Board, keep minutes of their proceedings, 
and furnish and arrange materials for their annual and extraordinary re- 
ports, but should likewise be required to compile, after well-considei'ed for- 
mula3, the most important statistical and other information relative to the state 
of education in his particular department throughout the kingdom. No 
inconsiderable qualifications would be requisite for the efficient discharge of 
these duties ; not only testimonials of suitable education, competency, charac- 
ter, &c., but previous examination in matters already specified, should be insisted 
on, either by members of the Board, or examiners deputed for that purpose. 

The duties of Inspectors will necessarily increase and rise in importance in 
proportion to the extension and improvement of education. It may be said, 
with not less truth, that education will be extended and improved in propor- 
tion to the qualifications and efficiency of the Inspectors. Their visits should 
be frequent, unexpected, of sufficient duration to inspect not only the books, 
but to see the school in action ; but above all, should be conducted in such 
a manner as to inspire teacher, parents, and children with confidence and 
respect, and to return to the Board clear views of the actual state of education, 
and judicious suggestions for its improvement. The same circumstance which 
renders examination so requisite in the case of the secretary, extends to that of 
the inspectors. They should be required to pass through a special educational 
preparation, as well as a special examination for the purpose. Religious dis- 
tinctions should not be looked into in the case of inspectors; it would be in 
all cases highly advisable, that strict abstinence from all religious and poli- 
tical controversy should be enjoined. 

The difficulties already touched on regarding title and trusteeship, fre- 
quently 
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quently recurring, as they necessai-ily must, the great importance of avoid- 
ing all mistakes on such a subject, the impossibility of the members of the 
Boai'd, still less of its officers, though of the legal profession, attending to 
it, without interfering witli other duties, render it indispensable to attach 
to the Board a salaried responsible legal adviser. Such course is universally 
adopted by other bodies subject to similar contingencies and responsibilities. 
It is still more necessary where there is question of public money, and 
danger of litigation. 

The duties of Ai’chitect liave been already noticed, and the necessity insisted 
on of some especially attaclied and responsible officer of the kind, if the Board 
shall take upon itself the obligation of building and outfitting schools. 

Your Committee does not pretend to determine the amount of the salaries 
to be annexed to these several situations, no more than to that of Commis- 
sioner. They will, it is to be presumed, be regulated by the scale adopted 
in other departments of the public service, to none of which is this of educa- 
tion to be considered secondary. 

But it is not sufficient that the constitution, powers, and duties of the 
Board be determined ; it is of no less moment, in order to check abuse and to 
secure the cordial co-operation of the public, that those of the local body, which 
is to balance and combine with the Board, should be equally attended to. 

Your Committee proceed to consider the means by which this may be best and 
most easily accomplished. 

And, first, with regard to the building and outfit of schools. 

It is both just and expedient that there should be joint contribution between 
the Board on one side, and the District on the other, in the establishment 
and maintenance of schools. Government does not apply the Parliamentary 
grant without a proportionable contribution from the applicants. The only point 
in question is, how such contribution may be rated and levied with most 
convenience to the parties, and advantage to the public ? 

By the present course of proceeding, the Board gives two-thirds for the 
building, and two-thirds for the maintenance of the school, the salary of the 
master &c., provided the local applicants contribute the other third, and fulfil 
other forms and conditions required by the Board. 

This course appears to labour under several disadvantages. 

The security for the continued payment of the third to be contributed by the 
local applicants ought to be unquestionable and easy to be enforced. The 
security taken is generally of an individual nature, from the applicants or 
patrons of the school, liable to the uncertainties of individual security, and 
presenting the inconveniences already noticed in the instance of trusteeship. 
This practice throws the public school too much and frequently into the hands 
of influential individuals, and opens a door to the usual evils of patronage. 
The Board, under such circumstances, would be called on to act with gi-eat 
vigilance and delicacy to prevent either the failure or misdirection of the 
school, arising from its assuming a particular bias from the opinions or conduct 
of the patron. 

Your Committee having heard the evidence of many competent witnesses, 
some of them members of the existing Board, propose to substitute, in place of 
this arrangement, another, which, while it will obviate these defects, and fulfil 
the conditions had in view, will not deviate from ordinary practice on similar 
occasions. 

Whenever a school shall be deemed necessary in any particular locality, 
a public meeting of. tlie. inhabitants may be summoned on the requisition of a 
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specific number of the county rate-payers, under the denomination of a 
“ School Meeting,” which, legally summoned and convened, shall have power 
to determine the application for the building of a school to the Board, 
the amount of salary to be paid to the teacher, the amount of school fee, 
and amount of current expenses, repairs, &c. &c. 

The amount so ascertained may be raised olF the district in the same way 
as the County Rate or Poor Rate, and handed over to the Local Committee 
in the same manner as other local assessments. 

The advantages of this ai*rangement are numerous. 1 . It gives a public 
and unquestionable security, for it is imposed with the consent of the district, 
and sanctioned by law. 2 . It is enforced with the greatest facility, and requires 
no new machinery. Once a presentment is passed, it can only be got rid of by 
a counter-presentment, which, in order to take etfect, must pass the school meet- 
ing, the grand jury, and finally, the judge. 3. It is a bar to local assumption. 
The distj-ict, not the patron, pays : the school does not belong directly or 
virtually to an individual or to a society ; it is “ The Public School.” 

This arrangement is no innovation : at present baronial sessions send up 
presentments to the grand juries of their respective counties for roads, 
bridges, and repairs. Late Acts have enlarged these powei-s, extending them 
to the building and repair of fishery piers. The Drainage Act gives similar 
powers under commissioners. Nor is this confined to mere material interests ; 
it embraces a large class of public institutions, such as fever hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, prisons, &c. &c., not to speak of the constabulary force, &c. of each 
county. There is no valid reason why schools should be considered of less 
moment, or less reducible to the same regulations than any of these objects; 
nay more, the Legislature has actually already recognised such extension. 
Grand juries have long had, by various statutes, the power of assessing 
counties for the building of Diocesan schools, and in recent cases have exercised 
it ; so far then from being a violent or anomalous change, the arrangement 
proposed is only an extension of powers already given, and in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of present practice. 

The intrinsic advantage of submitting every School Presentment, after having 
been assented to by the parish, or sub-denomination of the parish, to the 
grand jury in the first instance, is considerable ; it enables the grand jury to 
obtain a comprehensive view of the education of the country, a matter of much 
importance, when considered, as it always ought to be, in connexion ■with the 
charities, public works, and police of the country, all which departments are 
at present within their jurisdiction, and which, collectively and separately, 
must each be most materially affected by education. The grand jury also 
being held in open court, the operation of the public opinion on the rate-payers 
would, to a certain degree, be felt. 

Another advantage resulting from this course is, the opportunity it would 
afford of traverse on the part of the rate-payers, and of the consideration, and, 
if necessary, correction on the part of the judge : the district would tlms be 
protected at every stage, and by every practicable precaution, against injustice. 

The objection against this proposition is, the difficulty of inducing the people 
to act upon it ; firstly, from a dislike to any additional fiscal burthen, though 
imposed, regulated, and applied by themselves; secondly, from the religious 
and political dissensions still existing amongst the population. Neither of 
these difficulties appear to Your Committee to be insurmountable. The dislike 
at present felt to local taxation in great degree proceeds from a feeling that it 
is imposed without a sufficiently expressed consent on the part of the taxed ; 
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that it makes no return of general benefit; that it is unfairly applotted, owing 
to defective or unfair valuations. This feeling could scai*cely exist where the 
distiict in the first instance proposed the amount of its own assessment itself, 
where the benefit was duly estimated and obvious, where the application was 
in its own hands, where a fairer applotment would arise out of a more correct 
valuation. Finally, the amount of the sum demanded from the district, in 
order to obtain so great an advantage as a public school, would be spread over 
a considerable district, and in itself be trifling. 

Your Committee would hope the second difficulty was not insuperable. In 
parishes where a difference of religious denomination exists, an arrangement, 
by mutual consent, might be entered into between the parties for a j oint school ; 
or if this were not practicable, the assessment might be extended to the sup- 
port of separate schools ; or, finally, if this were objected to, the Board might 
have the power to intervene and receive applications, from personal appli- 
cants, as they do at present, taking first due security for permanent support. 

It is to be presumed, in most cases, the people themselves would make the 
application to the Board in the first instance, and follow it by assessment in the 
form just detailed for its support. Where this might not be the case, from 
the remissness, poverty, or ignorance of any District, the Board should be em- 
powered to intervene and make application to the district for such assessment, 
binding itself in such cases, as in the former, to build and outfit the school. 
Were this application to be negatived for a certain specified period, it might 
be a matter of consideration whether the Board should either compel tlie District 
to assess or should receive applications from individuals, or, under special cases, 
should take upon themselves, for a limited period, the maintenance as well as 
building of the school. 

These principles, once recognised, are easy of application ; they determine 
the constitution, rights, powers, and duties of the school-meeting. 

“ Right of voting” at school-meetings should be correlative to the obligation 
of paying the “ school-assessment ; ” this again should be determined by a cer- 
tain amount of grand-jury or poor-law rate. The mode of holding the meetings, 
of preparing the estimate, voting the assessment, and drawing up the applica- 
tion to the Board, are objects to be defined in whatever legislative measure 
shall be adopted. 

The right of watching over the application of the assessment is implied 
by the payment of the assessment. It cannot be exercised by the assessed 
in m^s. It must therefore be delegated to a committee, under the name of 
the “ School Committee,” by those who vote and pay the school-tax. 

The immediate duties and powers of the School Committee will be deter- 
mined by the objects to which the school-tax is to be applied, to pay the 
salary of the teacher, and to meet the other current expenses, such as firing, 
books, and other school articles, repairs, &c. &c. They should for this purpose 
keep up a vigilant inspection over the conduct of the teacher, attendance of the 
children, over their health and progress, over the strict adherence to the regula- 
tions of the Board. 2. Over the state of the school itself, its ventilation, clean- 
liness, order, &,c, 3 . Over the necessary expenditure. Weekly visitors for 
these purposes should be appointed from the body of the committee, who should 
at each visit enter their remarks in a book to be kept for that purpose in the 
school. The Inspector would be thus enabled to collect a more accurate 
view of the progress or backwardness of the school than even from personal 
observation or communication with the school committee. 

The first of the duties above mentioned is the payment of the Teacher. The 
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mode by which this may be best accomplished has engaged the attention of 
Your Committee. Three courses have been suggested for adoption. 1. School 
fees, to the exclusion of all fixed salary. 2. A fixed salary to the exclusion 
of all school fees. 3. A combination of both, viz. a fixed salary, payable from 
the school fund, and a fee quarterly, payable for each child. 

1 . The first mode is that which is in operation in many of the poorer 
schools carried on by individuals. It works injuriously. The teacher, in- 
stead of guiding, is led ; he is at the mercy of the passions and ignorance of 
parents and children. Cases have occurred where applications for small sums 
long due have led to altercation, withdrawal, and even litigation. Dean 
M‘Namara states, that “ there is a great deal of variety in the amount of fees, 
and the punctuality with which they are paid ; that the conduct of the teacher 
is regulated by these circumstances, generally paying greater attention to 
those children whose parents are punctual and liberal in their payments, than 
to others. The fees are always collected by the teachers themselves ; they 
were oftentimes required to be recovered according to law. The existence of 
the teacher thus became very disagreeable and precarious ; his maintenance 
always inadequate, very little encouragement was held out to be a teacher, 
and his character was necessarily depreciated.” 

2. Under the second mode the teacher can bring into operation his own 
knowledge and improvements, without being restrained. By this arrange- 
ment the National schools would be open gratis to all classes of the commu- 
nity. This in many particulars would be an advantage ; it would obviate the 
distinction now made in our public schools between the payers and paupers, 
between those who receive education in virtue of their money, and those who 
receive it in pity to their poverty. The school would be thus a thoroughly 
public institution ; all classes paying for it proportionably to their means, and 
entitled to its advantages as they are to those of national museums, galleries, 
&c. &c. Mr. Muggeridge considers it hig'hly desirable that the middle and 
lower classes should, as much as possible, avail themselves of the same school; 
the influence of example in such schools (and he has drawn the observation from 
experience) would be greater and more likely to be beneficial to education. 
Objections doubtless exist to this arrangement, arising out of the present temper 
of society. Dean M‘Namara, already quoted, states that, in his neighbour- 
hood, “ two masters who had undertaken the superintendence of a national 
school were afraid that, if they received all children indiscriminately, they 
would lose their wealthier scholars. This proceeded from a cause, it is to 
be hoped, not universal or permanent — the wretched condition of the poor 
children who were gratuitously instructed, some of whom were almost literally 
naked, others covered with mere rags, and in a state of filth and dirt not to be 
mentioned, &c. The schoolmasters were afraid that all the decent children would 
be withdrawn from them.” A more serious objection, however, is that affecting 
the teacher. The result of endowments in general is to produce apathy. It 
is to be feared that a fixed salary would operate very nearly as an endowment. 
Mr. Simpson, however, does not apprehend this result ; he admits the influence 
of fees under the present system in “ acting as an inducement to the teacher 
to attract a greater number to his school, and for that purpose to put out as 
much exertion as may be in his power but under a better, he thinks “ that 
much higher motives might be given than that.” In any case precautions 
might be taken to ensure it. For this purpose Mr. Simpson, “ first, would 
appoint a teacher with proper specific qualifications ; secondly, he would sub- 
ject him to annual re-election, and thereby have the power of not re-electing him ; 
thirdly, he would subject him to a very strict system of inspection ; and lastly, 
he would hold out to him the benefit of promotion to superiorly endowed 

schools.” 
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schools.” Were such arrangement to be adopted, considerable inconveniences, 
however, would arise. It would be requisite that the election and re-election, 
and the amount of salary, should be determined by the Board. The amount 
in such a case should be determinable by the population of the parish, or the 
number of “ examinable” persons, without reference to the number of persons 
attending schools. The teacher would thus be paid, not according to the 
number who were at school, but of those who might be there. This doubtless 
would operate as a direct motive for frequenting school. The same sum being- 
assessed, absent or present, and each tax -payer wishing to get the worth of his 
money, it w'ould act as an inducement not to remain away. Cases would, 
however, arise of no slight difficulty. The effect also on the parish is to be 
considered. As the system, however universal, could not and should not 
exclude the competition of private schools, the private school and private 
teacher in some instances might be preferred, even on substantial grounds, 
to the public ; and though they might not have tlie same cause as at pre- 
sent for selecting the paying to the gratuitous school, still objections might 
occasionally intervene which would lead to the same results. The conse- 
quence would be, that the rate-payer would be taxed for what he did not 
choose to mate use of. This under any system of school-taxation would no 
doubt exist, but not to the same extent where fees formed a considerable por- 
tion of the salary. The feeling of independence which induces parents now to 
prefer the school where a certain pa}ment is required, to those wholly gra- 
tuitous, is doubtless to be encouraged; but it arises more from the distinction 
now existing between such scliools than in the actual circumstance of payment. 
The value also set upon what has been paid for individually seems also to be 
exaggerated. 

3 . The third plan proposes a medium between the two preceding ; it suggests 
the payment of a fixed salary to the teacher, and requires, in addition, fees from 
the pupil, It has in view, to render, on one side, the teacher sufficiently inde- 
pendent, without, on the other side, diminishing the stimulus to personal exer- 
tion. Under this arrangement there must be two classes, the payers and non- 
payers. Dr. Knight, while admitting the fact, does not attribute to it, arguing 
from the case of exhibitions in colleges, any serious inconveniences, and what- 
ever might exist he proposes to remedy by giving a power to every proprietor 
in a parish of sending gratis to the schoolmaster any children whom he might 
select as proper objects of his benevolence. It is obvious this privilege must 
be exercised under restrictions. This would give a full opportunity for the 
exercise of voluntary benevolence, without at the same time inflicting tlie 
stain of pauperism on any individual. 

Your Committee, on a review of the three propositions, recommend, under 
present circumstances, the adoption of the third. 

The amount of salary is another consideration of importance. It is of 
moment the teacher should not only be put above all want, but that the en- 
couragement held out should be sufficient to induce others to dedicate them- 
selves with zeal to the preparatory instruction necessary for the situation. 
If a higher qualification be required, a proportionate increase should take 
place in the salaries allocated to the future masters. As many motives should 
be given for the application of talent to the profession, as many means adminis- 
tered for raising it in the estimation of the candidate and of the public, as 
possible. A fixed and reasonable income, comfortable residence, hope of pro- 
motion, certainty of reward for honest and long-continued discharge of the 
duty, combined with the higher intellectual and moral character of the 
teachers themselves (the necessary result of a better education, and of a more 
independent position,) will enable them to attain this desirable object. In each 
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school district the census of the population of an age to go to school might 
be taken, and a minimum fixed of salary. The Board now apportions 10 
to every 100 scholars ; but Dean M‘Namara states this to be a very inadequate 
remuneration. “ In Scotland the maximum salary is at present only between 
20 /. and 30 L, regulated by prices of grain ; the fees at the same time averaging 
from 2^. Qd. to 5^. per quarter for English, siting, arithmetic, and Latin, or 
id. or 1 1 per week, in the Lancasterian schools.” “ In Switzerland the mini- 
mum of the payment of an elementary schoolmaster is 80 florins, together with 
habitation for him and his family ; the Commune being required to provide him 
in these particulars; he receives in addition, on account of every daily 
scholar, 2 kreutzers a week, and from the scholars in the repetition schools, 24 
kreutzers a year. This has been found much too small, and the result has 
been, the teachers recur to other trades for support.” In Rome, the average 
payment is from 100 to 150 dollars a year. There are no school fees. Educa- 
tion throughout is gratuitous. 

It appears to Your Committee, that should assistants be requisite, the 
School Committee might be empowered to employ them at such a salary as 
should not be too low, or less than one-half of the teachers’. 

In addition to the salary and fees of teachers, gratuities should he given 
under specified circumstances. Mr. Blake states that he thinks it desirable 
there should be a power of giving gratuities lodged either in the Board or in 
the local managere; that the Board had suggested, in their last Report, that 
the salary of the teachers should be 25/. a year; and that there should be a 
power of giving further remuneration, to the extent of 6/., according to the 
report made on it at the annual inspection. The parish or district, in assessing 
for the teacher, might also assess for a small sum to create a reserve fund, or it 
might be charged in the usual current expenses, or a new meeting might be 
called for the purpose. The more advisable course, however, would be to 
leave it to the Board ; it would then come under the denomination of a prize, 
the Board assigning, at the same time, on what grounds it was conferred. 
Superannuations, after 20 years’ service, should be allowed, not exceeding 
two-thirds of the salary received whilst in active service, and payable by the 
Board. Provisions for widows and children may be safely left to the married 
teachers themselves, guided and encouraged by the Board. A Teacbei-s’ Insu- 
rance Society, on the principle of other similar Societies, might be established 
by general consent of the Teachers, under the immediate sanction of the 
Board. 

In addition to salary, fees, and other cash payments, the Teacher should be 
provided with a dwelling proportionate to his wants, and to the description of 
school under his care. This would, of itself, establish another item in the 
gradation of ranks and inducements. As much comfort as was consistent 
with simplicity, both in building and outfit, should be given. A garden, dis- 
tinct from that of the school, should be attached ; a room should he also pro- 
vided for the district or parochial Library. The expenses should be defrayed 
by the Board. 

The appointment and removal of teachers, both in reference to the teacher 
himself and the body to be invested with this right, is matter of the first im- 
portance to education. The two principles which it appears to Your Commit- 
tee should be kept in view, in selecting teachers, are, that on one side the district 
should be contented with the choice, but that on the other, the public should 
be protected from a bad choice. It is of moment, unless we are prepared to 
risk much public and domestic dissension, that the parents should have confi- 
dence in the instructor to whom they arc to entrust their children. On the 
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mode by which this may most efficiently he carried into operation, there is, 
however, some diversity of opinion. Mr. Simpson thinks that the appoint- 
ment of teachers hy the parish would be attended with bad consequences, 
from the action of local prejudices and local partialities and caprices, and the 
introduction of a system of canvassing ; nor does he conceive, were tlie electors 
required to select from “ a candidates’ list,” that they would be sufficiently 
qualified to discriminate between the claims of the respective candidates; he 
therefore holds that appointment by the Board would be much moi’e judicious. 
Mr. Blake is of another opinion; “ he would give, with certain restrictions, to 
the local committee the power of appointing the master, and removing him 
in any case of misconduct, in order to avoid any jealousy of the Board.” 
These restrictions are, examination before being allowed to undertake the 
management of the school ; education for a certain period in one of the Teachers'' 
schools, &c. A third suggestion has been offered. It is proposed to leave to 
the district the original selection of three names, with a power not absolute, 
but suspensive, of rejecting them in tlie Board ; or vice versd, to give tlie 
original choice to the Board, and the veto to the district. 

In most other countries the right of appointment is left, with more or 
less checks and restrictions, in the hands of the local body ; but that of 
removal, in the central. In the Swiss Cantons it is in the hands of the local 
School committee, with an appeal to the General committee, which interposes 
its authority in case of misunderstanding, or difference of opinion in the Local 
committee; but the masters are appointed after examination, and are generally 
taken from the subordinate classes or vicars (assistants). The examination is 
open to all indiscriminately ; but in consequence of candidates coming from 
the normal schools having so much greater prospect of election, the system of 
education in the normal schools is generally adopted as the best means of 
introduction to masterships. In Italy the master is generally chosen by the 
local body, as well as the physician, &c., but after an examination carried on 
by the Educational Council in presence of the inhabitants. Dr. Wiseman 
describes the choice in the Roman States to be in the hands of the municipal 
or communal council. An advertisement appears in the papers ; those who 
aspire to the office send in their qualifications ; they are opened by the coun- 
cil, and the council decides to whom to give- the preference ; the subsequent 
approbation of the Congregation (the Board of Education) is required; the 
master is usually a clergyman. In Scotland, according to Dr. Knight, the 
appointment of the masters is in the heritors and clergyman of the parish ; 
but previous to the candidate being admitted to office it is necessary he sliould 
undergo an examination, conducted by the presbytery; no previous examina- 
tion by the heritors is required ; he adds, that most commonly the heritors 
become the patrons of some deserving young man, whom they ajttpoint to be 
schoolmaster, and who is then examined before his admission hy the- pres- 
bytery. Dr. Mayo, guided by the practice in England, thinks the selection of 
the mastershould be made by parties locally connected with the school, requiring 
however in a certain class of schools previous certificates, examination, &c., 
“ to be conducted by the highest body of practical men actively engaged in 
carrying out the work of practical education.” 

Your Committee, considering that the local body being that which will 
have to support the Teacher, and which is mainly concerned in his good and 
efficient conduct, and anxious to avoid all cause which might give rise to 
disunion between the Board and the People of the district, recommend the 
appointment to be left to the School Committee of the district. At the same 
time they are sensible of the vigilance and precaution necessary to preserve 
the exercise of this power from abuse, and for this purpose, besides the usual 
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certificates of moral conduct and previous examination, would require that the 
selection should be made from a list prepared by the Board. This list should 
be called “ The Candidates’ List,” and should contain the names of all candi- 
dates for the situation of teacher. Every person should have a right to have 
his name entered on this list who had completed a normal course, or a course 
equivalent to it, and had passed an examination held by a body of examiners 
appointed by the Board. This body might be composed of five professors of 
the head normal school, appointed with others from the university or col- 
leges, &c. by the Board, in whose presence the examinations should be con- 
ducted. The names of the answerers should, on the conclusion of the exami- 
nation, be entered on the list, with their place of birth, age, religion, place of 
education, length and nature of studies, rank, prizes and creditable notices 
which they had attained, &c. &c. ; publicity should be given in the newspapers 
and reports, and copies sent to every School Committee throughout the country 
requiring a master. Nor would it be unwise in addition to publish annually a 
list of those in actual service, with similar particulars, years of teaching, rewards 
obtained from the Board, &c. &c. To confine the local committee to this list, 
while, on one side, it allowed sufficient range for local or personal predi- 
lection, would, on the other, secure them, and those whose interests were 
given to them in charge, from the probabilities of a bad choice. It would 
not only operate as a check on the conduct of school committees, but en- 
able other schools, and even private families, to avoid erroneous selections. 
Of its efficiency as a stimulant to the exertions of the normal student it is 
unnecessary to speak. 



Removal of 
teachers. 

Simpson, 2763— 
2774 - 



Plan for removal 
of teachers pro- 
posed. 



Certificate of 
removal. 



Promotion of 
teachers. 

Blake, 4108-4111. 
Porter, 547, 548. 



The situation of teacher should be held under a legal document, specifying 
his rights and title, during good behaviour. The removal of teachers should 
be conducted with as much caution as possible, but with justice, promptitude, 
and energy ; various modes of exercising it have been suggested : Mr. Simpson 
would give it to the Board in case of proved misconduct and incompetence, 
to be ascertained, first, from the report of the inspectors, and, secondly, 
from the complaints of the local committee, but allowing the teacher to defend 
himself. He would make the decision of the Board final. Mr. Blake v/ould 
give a power to the Board to censure or to remove teachers, though appointed 
by the parish, in case of incapacity or misconduct, if the local managers 
refused to remove him for just cause fairly shown. 

Your Committee concur generally in this last view. It should be left in the 
first instance in the hands of the local committee, on the complaint or with the 
sanction of the Board. If the committee refused to exercise the power of 
removal, the Board should be empowered to supply its place. In every 
instance, the accused should be fairly heard, and the charges proved before 
proceeding to censure, suspension, or removal. “ The Certificate of Removal,” 
fonnally communicated to the school committee and to the teacher by the 
Board, should he held to be final, and, on service thereof, the salary should forth- 
with cease, and the teacher be required to give up possession of the house, kc. 

It should be in the power of the Board to recommend the promotion of 
deserving teachers from one school to another. 

Mayo, 6050*. 



Schools rot under 
the jurisdiction of 
the Board 

may, with their 
consent, be placed 
under it. 



This orgemization, it will be perceived, embraces one class of elementary 
schools only, (though certainly the most important) public schools, founded 
and maintained by the public; but does not extend to schools founded by 
private societies or individuals. It is not proposed, without the consent of 
their respective managers, to place this latter in any manner under the juris- 
diction of the Board ; at the same time, should it be desired, they are not to 
be excluded from availing themselves of the advantages of connexion with it. 

If 
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If any of those parties require aid, either for the outfit or maintenance of, a 
school, it should be competent for them to memorialise the Board to tliat effect, 
who thereupon, on receiving security for the support of such school, and for 
its conformity with the regulations of the Board, should be empowered to 
grant assistance to a limited extent. 

The Board should be required to collect Reports at a fixed period of the Reports from 
year from all educational institutions under their iurisdiction, and nresent a 

PI 1 T 1 T- 1 T -1 I P T. ^ IsoarU, and from 

digest of the same to the Lord Lieutenant, to be laid before Parliament. tlie Board to Lord 

Lieutenant, and to 

Parliament. Blake, 4055-4063. Muggeridge, 5486-5488. Simpson, 3331-3334. Mayo, 6o56*-6o57*. 

Knight, 5024-5028. 

Your Committee believe that this system of administration, combined of Advantages ofthe 
central and local powers and duties, is founded on just principles, and will system proposed, 
work efficiently in practice. It assures the gradual improvement of educa- 
tion, by providing for the instruction of teachers, by elevating them in cha- 
racter and condition, by diminishing the chances of bad selections, by supplying 
school-books of a superior description, and by being ready at all times to re- 
ceive improvements adopted elsewhere, and to extend them promptly to the 
schools under their administration : it assures the general, and it may be hoped 
tlie universal, extension of this education so improved, by the powers with 
which the Board is entrusted: finally, it guarantees its permanency, by basing 
it on one side on the public trusteeship of the Board, responsible to Parliament ; 
and on the other on public assessment, imposed and applied by public vote. 

It does not interfere with any right, civil or religious ; the funds are voted by 
those who are to pay them, and for whose benefit they are intended to be ap- 
plied. The teachers are chosen by the parents of the children who are to be 
taught; and the regulations accepted before any other proceeding is entered 
on. Access is given to every complaint. The teacher cannot be deprived of 
his rights without public enquiry ; and in inspection, annual reports, and 
parliamentary control, the public have a guarantee for the regular and efficient 
march of the whole system. Finally, it is throughout voluntary; no school is 
required to place itself under the system, and no parent is required to send 
his child to any one of its schools. 



INSTRUCTION. 

Your Committee having submitted the system of administration best cal- 
culated in their opinion to establish, improve, extend and secure National 
Education, now proceed to the consideration of the course of Instruction. 

Your Committee conceive it requisite that in any system which may be adopted 
due provision should be made for the physical, intellectual, moral, and religious 
education of the pupils. 

Tlie application of these conditions will vary according to the classification of 
the schools. 

The Elementary Braneh, to be complete, should embrace the following classes classes of Schools, 
of schools : 

1. Infant Schools. 

2. Elementary Schools. 

3. Teachers’ or Normal Schools, for Elementary Teachers. 



1. Infant Schools. 



1. Infant Schools. 
4,52, 453- 



All witnesses examined before YourCommittee concurinstronglyrecommend- 

ing the establishment of Infant Schools. In the present state of society, the SirapsoVS73- 
iieglect of children, particularly of very tender years, arising from the occupa- 
702. -Pi *• 4894- 

' ^ tions, 4906. 
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tions, the indolence, the vices of the parents, is known to be extensive and most 
pernicious. The abuses to which on their first introduction it is alleged Infant 
Schools were liable, are such as may be easily repressed by attention to the real 
objects of Infant Education. They are not intended to overtax the infant brain, 
but in the exercise of the play-ground, and the intercourse of the little community, 
to pursue their physical and moral training, while their intellectual training ought 
to be a mere variation of amusement. The very successful results of Mr. Wil- 
derspin’s exertions fully illustrate the benefit of a judicious application of this 
system. 

Your Committee recommend the establishment of Infant Schools, in con- 
nexion with Elementary Schools, wherever it may be practicable, both in town 
and country. 

2. Elementary Schools. 

Mistaken notions are prevalent amongst all classes, but especially the la- 
bouring class, relative to the nature and objects of Elementaiy Schools. They 
are considered as places merely of instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
Scriptural knowledge ; and not as places destined for the proper training of all 
the faculties and affections. 

Physical Education. 

Physical education in Elementary Schools to be effective should, in the first 
place, be carried on in wholesome sites and buildings ; and, in the next, should 
judiciously combine manual with other occupations. 

The first condition it is presumed will be secured by the Board. The country 
school should be central, not at too great a distance from the children ; if possible, 
surrounded with a small plantation, and with a certain portion of land for gar- 
dening purposes. Out-offices and sheds for employment and relaxation on wet 
days should not be forgotten. 

Most of these suggestions have been adopted at M. De Fellenberg’s Establish- 
ments at Hofwyl, Maykirch, See. Sec. ; at Linthe, Altorf, See. &c. in Switzerland ; 
at the Prince de Chimay’s at Menars ; at Rennes in France ,• at Ealing and 
Hackney Wick, near London ; in the schools of Mr. Smith at Southam, in War- 
wickshire, and in other places in England. 

At Hofwyl, manual training forms a principal part of education : three 
hours a day are given to intellectual instruction, and eight to labour ; with 
half an hour to dinner and the same to breakfast. At Ealing it was thought 
necessary to acquiesce, in some degree, in the prejudices of tlie peasantry, 
‘‘ who think that if their children are sent to school they ought to be entirely 
employed in learning to read and write ; and, that if you employ them in 
labour, you are depriving them of edueation.” More time is given to intel- 
lectual occupations than to industry. The boys work in bands ; the number 
depends upon the nature of the work they have to perform. On wet days, 
both at Ealing and Hackney Wick, they are employed within doors at me- 
chanical labour. At Hackney Wick they make some of their own shoes and 
clothes, and matters of that sort, in rooms annexed to the schools ; they are also 
employed in various domestic duties, such as cooking, &c. At Ealing they have 
laid the pavement of the school, built up partition walls, lathed the roof, &c. 
In the girls’ school at the Victoria Asylum, the children are employed in every 
kind of household service. Hackney Wick and the Victoria Asylum are destined 
to the education of criminals and orphans, and, the pupils being boarded, remu- 
neration is not granted. There are some schools in Ireland, such as Temple- 
moyle. See., where agricultural instruction is given, but they are of higher de- 
scription, and come more properly under the denomination of Special Schools of 
Agriculture, Industrial Schools, &c. &c. 

The 
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The advantages arising from this combination of physical with other branches 
of education, are admitted to be considerable. Besides inducing pai’ents, when 
better acquainted with the results, to allow their children to remain longer, 
and giving the individual greater command over the comforts of life by enabling 
him to supply by his ingenuity many things which he could not do by any 
economy of his wages, it has so far from giving a distaste to labour (the objec- 
tion ordinarily made to the education of the working classes), had directly a 
contrary effect. “ It awakens the intellectual and moral faculties in a manner,” 
says Mr. Duppa, “ that I never saw anywhere else.” The variety of cir- 
cumstances in which the children are placed, gives rise to a number of 
duties which had not existence in other schools, and consequently facilitates 
moral instruction, and the formation of moral habits. It excites industry, 
gives a knowledge of the value of property, and consequently foresight and 
prudence ; it inspires good-will to one another, from the circumstance of thus 
living together and performing the various kindly duties which mutual wants 
render necessary. The children who are taken from St. Giles’s to Hackney 
Wick are striking instances ; the school is new life to them. The varied 
and healthful employment, the watching the growth of external nature, the grate- 
ful manner in which the scents and colours affect the senses, and above all, the 
cheerful association with a number of boys of their own age, cause them to be- 
come in a few weeks new beings, with a moral existence, for the first time. Nothing 
is more easy in consequence than the government of such schools. Hackney Wick, 
which receives children after passing through the most criminal courses, is an 
example. There is not a school in the country, where the children appear 
more happy, and in a better moral condition altogether. There is no flogging, 
even at Hackney Wick. Admonition, and placing boys guilty of faults in bands 
in whom the master has confidence, has been found sufficient: the public opinion 
of their associates has the greatest influence on them ; children have the greatest 
confidence in their masters, and usually make them presents on going away- 
The results are successful. The conduct in the colonies of the 835 boys admitted 
at Hackney Wick, and of the 168 girls admitted at the Victoria Asylum, has in 
general been very^satisfactory. 

It can scarcely be questioned, that with a view of improving the present habits 
of the working population of Ireland, it would be highly desirable to connect such 
a system of manual labour as that described with intellectual and religious 
instruction. At the same time. Your Committee agree with Mr. Blake that it 
would not be practicable to give to any extent agricultural instruction in the 
primary schools — for this purpose, agricultural schools, especially such, would 
be requisite. 

The next question is, how this proposition is to be carried into effect. In 
country districts no difficulty, it is apprehended, could exist. The ground 
attached to the Hackney-Wick School is seven acres ; the boys cost (boarding, 
lodging, masters, and every other expense included) 4 s. 2 if. a week. At Ealing 
each boy pays 2 d., which goes a great way to remunerate the teacher. With the 
poAvers proposed to be vested in the Board there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining in the country ground even to that extent ; but half, it is conceived, 
would be sufficient for all the purposes suggested. It Avould be more difficult, 
perhaps, in some cases, in towns, but it is not less important, especially amidst 
large manufacturing populations. The site, buildings, and outfit of these schools 
have been already adverted to. 

The procuring of proper teachers in the manual department may at first 
appear difficult. At Ealing a gardener, a carpenter, and a shoemaker are cm- 
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ployed. It was considered desirable to combine the gardener and the schodl- 
master in the same individual ; not so much with a view to direct the gardening 
instruction, as to make the out-door instruction bear upon that given within doors 
and vice versa. This object, highly important, may be -made easily attainable 
by combining a certain degree of agricultural and horticultural study with the 
ordinary occupations of the Normal School. An assistant or two, engaged 
occasionally for this or the mechanical department, under the superintendence of 
the teacher, would, it is apprehended, be sufficient. Monitors also might be placed 
over the several bands. The advantages of this interchange would be scarcely less 
advantageous to the teacher himself than to his pupils ; instead of being obliged 
as he now is, to apply in all cases the monitorial system, where the numbers are 
considerable, or, while teaching one class, to be called on constantly to stimulate 
the apathy or control the disorder of others, he would be enabled, by occupying 
in industrial instruction those classes not actually under tuition, to give his 
undivided attention to that which was so employed, and thus teach not only more 
agreeably all parties, but, whether their moral or intellectual character be consi- 
dered, much more effectually than he possibly could do under the present system. 
The difference to the pupil, in arousing his mental activity, and, by judicious 
relaxation, preparing him for new efforts, would be invaluable. With such an 
arrangement, without the intervention of monitors, a school of 60 children 
might be easily governed even by a single teacher. The same observation, it is 
obvious, is not less applicable, with corresponding changes, to female schools. 

Intellectual Instruction, &c. 

Intellectual instruction and training should combine with and bear upon 
physical and moral. It should be strictly applicable not only to general, but 
local wants. 

For Elementary Schools, we recommend the following course : — 

1. Lessons on objects. 

2. Reading and writing. 

3. Aritlimetic, mental and written. 

4. Elements of linear drawing. 

0. Elements of geometry. 

6. Elements of useful knowledge, comprising elements of geo- 

graphy, history, &c. 

7. Singing. 

The three first branches need no comment. 

Drawing. 

There does not seem to exist any valid reason why the elements of at least Linear 
Drawing should not be taught as universally as writing. Its advantages as an 
instrument for exercising -the senses and the acquisition of knowledge are nume- 
rous : its power cannot be too highly rated in fixing the attention of children, in 
accustoming them to pause upon objects, and to retain their figures, in giving 
precision to the senses, &c. ; it is of the utmost value to all, but especially to 
such as are destined for mechanical occupations. The youngest children learn 
di-awing with pleasure and facility at Ealing. At Cork, Dr. Bullen states, at the 
request of parents, it was made a portion of education in the Elementary Schools : 
the mechanics feel the greatest interest in its cultivation, especially the carpenters 
and builders, and consider it a most useful branch of public instruction. In the 
same favourable opinion of the benefit it is calculated to confer, and the facility 
with which it may be introduced into schools, other witnesses concur. 
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Geometry. 

The elements of Geometry, which may also be designated “ Lessons on Form,” Geometiy. 
are used in Cheam School, as preparatory to the study of Euclid, and found to Mayo, 5957.* 
be not only within the reach, but a great addition to the pleasures of the boys. 

They are intended to convey to the pupils correct ideas of the subject-matter of 
geometry. Hence it ismore clearly apprehended, and geometrical studies pursued 
afterwards with more intelligence and success. In the Irish schools, a small 
elementary work, translated from Clairaut, in which the propositions are presented 
in such order as that the greater part of the truths may be the results of the 
pupil’s own experience and reasoning, has been introduced with success. The D' Alton, 902. 
utility of communicating the elementary notions, at least of surveying, to an agri- 
cultural population is obvious ; but in addition to this, these studies are farther 
valuable, for the habit of just and patient observation which they superin- 
duce, a quality scarcely less important in a moral than in an intellectual point 
of view. 

Elements of Useful Knowledge. 

In the Country Schools these may be confined to the first elements of ^ tsofUse 
Geography, of History (especially national), and of general and domestic eco- fui Knowledge, 
nomics, in connexion with the industrial instruction and training already Simpson, 2346. 
noticed in the physical department, and which, in many particulars, is only 
the practical mode of carrying these precepts into operation. 



Singing. 

Singing should also form a portion of general Elementary Education. It is sj„gj„g 
almost universally adopted on the Continent. The facility with which it has (3128 

been introduced into our Infant Schools, and the benefit resulting from its ’ 

application, is admitted. At Ealing it has been practised with great success ; 
though strictly elementary, and though it is supposed that English boys are 
not very well qualified to learn, still they have been found to sing with much 
spirit, and the mixing it up with their duties (for they begin and close their 
occupations with it) has a good effect. Similar salutary consequences have 
been observed in Scotland, and universally abroad. Dean M'Namara thinks, 5543. 
that so far from any obstacle being likely to exist to its application to Elementary M'Namara, 4384. 
Schools, in Ireland, there would be a general feeling in its favour. He considers 
it with Dr. Knight not only useful in its application to religious purposes, but as 
also having a powerful moral tendency in counteracting the immoral habits of the 
lower classes. Some difficulty doubtless would at first exist, as in the case 
•of manual instruction, in providing proper instnictors ; it would not be easy to 
meet, combined in the same person, a good teacher of singing, and of the other 
objects of elementary education ; but by introducing it amongst other studies, and 
rendering it obligatoiy in the normal course, the public would not long continue 
without an adequate supply of good singing masters, as well as of every other. 

In addition to these general studies, the peculiar wants of the locality, the 
greater quickness of the pupils, or superior abilities of the teacher, may call for Other Branches, 
the introduction of others. 



Dr. Reid has shown how easily the leading principles of Chemistry may 
be rendered accessible to all classes of society, at such a moderate charge 
as will not prevent , those even in the humblest ranks from attending to 
them. The mode pursued by him, and detailed with great perspicuity 
in his evidence, has not only been introduced into his own classes and 
recognised by the College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, by the Army and 4608, 4655-4659. 
Navy Boards, and by a number of other Public Boards of Education, by the 
School of Arts, &c. &ci, but also been extended to several schools of both sexes in 4597. 4637-46.10. 

707. F various 
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various parts of the country. Teachers in Scotland have united for the pur- 
pose. In Ireland, after having heard Dr. Reid’s views in the statistical section of 
the British Association, many were not less willing to concur in the same object. 
It is stated to be easily adapted to the most elementary establishment, and to be 
attended (in providing apparatus, &c.) witli very little expense. Dr. Reid is per- 
fectly satisfied that were there co-operation among the schoolmasters, in the course 
of two or three years at the utmost, courses not only in this, but in the different 
branches of Physical science, might be introduced over the whole of Scotland with 
the most perfect facility. This would be more practicable by means of a Normal 
School, and still more so through the system just recommended. The additional ex- 
pense necessary to carry this arrangement into effect would be exceedingly trifling 
compared with the object to be effected. 

The happy results of this addition, the advantage to the intellectual and moral 
character, independent of the excellent preparation it furnishes for special schools, 
are detailed by Dr. Reid. Its introduction has been found of eminent service in 
developing and training the mind to habits of attention, observation, and reason- 
ing, in rendering them more deeply alive to religious feeling, from the more 
perfect apprehension which such students necessarilyacquire of the work of creation, 
and of the system, order, and design in everything around them, which others 
cannot trace, nor has it been found in anyway to interfere with other studies, but 
eminently calculated, on the contrary, under proper management, to prepare for 
them. Had individuals from manufactories and other establishments, who had 
applied to him (Dr. Reid), but attended some of the most elementary courses of 
education in physical science, they would have been enabled to have saved from 
their own resources very considerable sums. It is needless to insist on the num- 
berless opportunities for every variety of application of these sciences daily pre- 
sented in our towns. The peculiar manufactures, trades, and occupations of the 
several localities will determine the course of study, and at the same time furnish 
frequent and striking illustrations in the course of its progress. 

Each of the other branches of study, commenced in the lower department 
of the Elementary School, shoiild not only be continued in the higher, but carried 
up to the point where they would touch upon the courses of the Academies, so that 
any pupil of ordinary capacity on leaving them, would be fit to pass through an 
examination to qualify him for entering, should he so wish, the Academy. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING. 

Your Committee is fully impressed with the importance (paramount to every 
other) of Moral and Religious Education. By Education, they do not merely 
mean instruction, but, together with it, and the more essential of the two, moral 
and religious training. 

In communicating this instruction two objects are to be kept in view; the 
inculcation of the great truths of natural and revealed religion in an intelligible 
and efficient manner, and regard to the great duty of Christian charity and respect 
for the consciences of others. 

Whilst the importance of Scripture Instruction on one hand is fully recognised 
as the great basis upon which, whatever may be their doctrinal differences, the 
creeds of all Christian denominations are founded ; on the other. Your Committee 
deprecates the communication of such instruction in anv manner inconsistent 
with either of the above positions. 

Consistently with this opinion. Your Committee are deeply impressed with 
the conviction, that, in communicating Scriptural instruction in schools, every 
care should be taken, not merely to convey a knowledge of the words, but of 
the sense of the sacred text to the children. Inattention to this rule, to judge 
from experience, is calculated to produce material injury to the intellectual and 
leligious character. Mr. Rickards, one of the Factory Inspectors, examined 

before 
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before Your Committee, states that “ the Scriptures, as taught in the majority of 
schools in his district, (and there are none where it is not,) do not penetrate fai-ther 
than the memory, and even then to be speedily eifaced. The explanations given 
of what had been read appeared to him little more than a mechanical operation 
of the memory; that from their not understanding the sense, instead of the 
lessons being rendered interesting and attractive, they are soon felt by the child 
as a hateful task ; in fine, that the religious instruction in the majority of these 
schools, so far as the reading goes, was given in such a way as not to make 
a salutary and permanent impression upon the mind.” Dr. Mayo, in a not less 
forcible manner, has stated the evils which result in after life from an incorrect 
and incomplete manner of communicating religious instruction. In general, 
he says, knowledge, ill communicated, renders the mind obtuse, it accustoms 
the individual to satisfy himself with indistinct ideas,— a serious obstacle to 
the communication of knowledge upon religious subjects ; it has the tendency 
to lessen his reverence ; and of the causes which combine to produce religious 
indifference, he reckons not only a mere formal and ill-understood religious 
teaching, but also religious worship, ill adapted to the age and understanding 
of the party. 

There are passages of the Scripture perfectly within the capacity of the youngest 
children ; others, as confessedly beyond the comprehension even of many of the 
more advanced. Due attention to this fact, and the so ordering Scripture 
reading as to be guided by it, appears necessary to render it intelligible and 
profitable. This end appears to Your Committee, without any interference with 
any religious or moral principle or right, to be perfectly attainable. Dr. Mayo, 
in concurrence with several other witnesses, sees no objection to reading first 
those passages of Scripture which are most adapted to the child’s capacity, nor 
can lie consider such selections a mutilation of the Word of God provided they 
be not arbitrary selections, nor made with sectarian views. By postponing the 
perusal (as inthecatechism) of the more difficult parts, the proper understanding of 
the whole will be facilitated ; nor does it at all interfere, in other particulars, with 
religious instruction. On this ground. Your Committee, holding always in view 
that such selections should be made without any sectarian or proselytising views, 
recommend that religious instruction should be carried on, as is the practice of 
most schools on the Continent of various confessions, and of many in these 
countries, first, by Scripture extracts, secondly, by the reading of whole books, 
and finally, where practicable, by the reading of the Old and New Testaments. 

In addition to this course of instruction common to all, there is however 
another, arising out of the peculiar religious dogmas, formed by various inter- 
pretations of the same Sacred Writings, which forms a portion of the religious 
education of every child. It is obvious that this instruction cannot be dispensed 
with. It has thus become a question of deep interest to Your Committee, how it 
may be best conveyed without offending Christian consciences or violating tlie 
duties of Christian charity. 

The children frequenting a school may be all of one denomination or of several. 
Should the doctrinal instruction just described be given in school in the first 
case ; or, if in the first, should it also be given in the second ? 

It has been submitted to Your Committee, that in all cases it would be most 
advisable to leave this department, not to the ordinary teacher, but to the reli- 
gious — ^to the constituted pastor of that communion to which the child belongs. 
It is conceived that by fixing stated hours for this purpose, apart from other 
school duties, important advantages may be gained. The instruction will, it is 
thought, be clearer — more impressive; it will come from one having, it is 
to be presumed, a much more accurate knowledge, more directly interested by moral 
motives, and clothed with higher authority, than can be claimed by the most 
qualified ordinary teacher. It appears also to be in strict accordance with the 
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duties of the Christian clergyman, and not of a nature to impose on him too lieavy 
a burthen, or a burthen which he is not called on to bear. Such functions are dis- 
charged with cheerfulness and efficiency by the pastors of all religious denomi- 
nations, not only in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and many other continental 
countries, as well as America, but also very generally by the Presbyterian of 
Scotland, the Catholic of Ireland, and by several zealous and exemplary clergy- 
men of the Church of England in various parts of the empire. 

Your Committee, however they may assent to these positions, are not prepared 
to recommend, in the case of schools frequented solely by one denomination, 
any rule which should exclude doctrinal instruction, either by means of cateche- 
tical or other teaching, from such schools- 

The other case — schools frequented by more than one denomination — presents 
a different question. 

It is obvious that doctrinal instruction in such a case can only profit one 
denomination ; it must have a tendency to proselytise or exclude the others. 
A proselytising or excluding system Your Committee do not consider as answer- 
ing the idea of a National System of Education. 

Under such circumstances, Your Committee conceive there is no alternative 
but giving the doctrinal instruction apart in the same schools, or adopting 
entirely separate schools. 

Your Committee conceive it to be highly desirable, for all purposes of true 
religious and moral training, to implant at an early age, not the precepts merely, 
but the habits of Christian brothership, social fellow-citizenship, and good- 
will, in the minds of children ; and, for this purpose, to educate the several 
Christian denominations as much as possible together. This, at all times and in 
all countries advisable, appears to be especially so at the present jun cture in Ireland. 

Your Committee therefore cannot recommend the separation into different 
schools except on the conviction that a union, on so many grounds desirable, 
shall be found to be altogether impracticable. 

Your Committee confess, that, so far from having arrived at this conviction, 
they are, from the evidence placed before them, of an opposite opinion. They find 
amongst most continental nations, as zealous for the maintenance of their special 
religious tenets as these countries can be, and not less jealous of any infringe- 
ment of their religious and civil rights, this union already effected, and existing 
without inconvenience. Nor is this limited to other countries; we have many 
similar examples at home. 

There thus does not appear to exist any radical or insurmountable difficulty to 
this arrangement. But Your Committee can easily conceive that occasional 
objections, arising from peculiar local or temporary circumstances, may be made 
to the mode by which it is sought to carry it into effect.' 

"With a view to obviate them, three courses have been suggested 1. The 
Religious Instruction, (including, if required, the reading of the whole 
Scriptures,) to be given apart, at an hour suited to the general convenience of 
the scholars. 2. A Bible Class, to form part of the regular school instruction, but 
from which the children whose parents do not wish them to attend shall be 
entitled to withdraw. The propriety of adopting either of these coumes must 
depend upon circumstances. Your Committee cannot recommend that any 
positive rule be laid down. It should be left, as the occasions presented them- 
selves, to the joint opinion of the Local committee and of the Board. 

If, liowever, neither of these courses should meet the wishes of the Local 
committee, and separate schools thus become necessary (a circumstance unques- 
tionably to be regretted), it should be the duty of the Board to adopt the course 
already suggested in that portion of the Report where the powers of the Board 
are defined relative to the establishment and maintenance of schools. 

3 . Teachers’ 
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The absolute necessity of providing a well-educated class of Teachers is 3. Teachers' 
admitted by all witnesses who have appeai-ed before Your Committee. On Schools, 
the mode, however, best calculated to secure this important advantage there jjugg*efidge^543^ 
exist differences. One proposition suggests the annexation of Professorships, 5445- 
and “Courses of the art and science of teaching,” to our Universities; the other, 3078- 

the establishing special institutions for the same purpose, under the name Hlake, 4064-4069. 
of “ Normal Schools.” 

The ground on which the first of these arrangements rests, is the danger to Jones, .5747*- 
which the minds of pupils educated in these special schools are exposed of '^1^^6023*- 
becoming narrowed, by being thus confined wholly to their own profession, and 6040*’, 
cut off from the society of others. The first plan affords the -pupil (in case of Bryce, 967-974. 
change of inclination) an opportunity of embracing some other profession, and 
xiice versd gives other students, destined perhaps to the duties of clergymen, the 
opportunity (if so they wish) of becoming teachers. It would, as Dr. Bryce 
expresses it, be a benefit to both the profession and the University. 

To this view other witnesses are opposed. Mr. Blake is of opinion, that such Blake, ’4080-4094. 
arrangement would not sufficiently answer the object had in view; the students 
would be insufficiently prepared : pupils ought to be induced to come to the 
Teachers’ School, and submit themselves to a certain course of study ; finally, the 
exclusive character apprehendedmay be prevented orneutralized bythefrequenting 
of other places of education. Dr. Jerrard does not conceive the system of graduates ^732- 

taking pupils by any means adequate to the formation of good teachers, nor that ' 
the present organization of the Universities is such as would favour even the 
annexation of an educational department. In the Univei’sity, he observes, 

“ a number of practices have grown up which could be avoided altogether in 

the Normal School, which latter might be constituted much more favourably as 

regards the moral training than I conceive ic possible for the old Universities 

to be.” Finally, a third witness thinks that both principles might, to a certain Muggeridge, 5445. 

degree, be combined, by attaching such courses to the University; but, besides 

regular attendance, he deems it requisite that periodical and final examinations 

should be enforced, as in the case of those who study medicine, &c. The object of 

an Elementary Teachers’ School is to provide a class of teachers fitted to 

conduct the education in all its branches of Elementary Schools. For this 



purpose the course should comprise not only the education pursued in those 
schools, but several grades beyond it. Theory not being sufficient, the practice 
of daily teaching must also be conjoined. Moral and religious instruction and 
training is of primary importance, without which it will be altogether nugatory to 
originate or maintain such establishments. 

Such an arrangement will demand a site in the country, but near the town, Simp?on, 2746. 
if practicable ; a numerous body of professors qualified to conduct it; exemplary 
discipline, and as little distraction as possible. 

The profession to which the young pupil purposes to devote himself, not being 
lucrative, though honourable, it is essential that his instruction should be cheap. 

To render the funds as available, and the burthen on the individual as light as 
possible, it may be advisable not to lodge or board the pupils : cases, particularly 
in the country districts, might require a departure from this principle, but it 
should not be a rule, but an exception. 

It appears to Your Committee, that under existing circumstances these advan- K"g‘^*'b497-^- 
tages could not be attained by any other arrangement so perfectly as by special 
and separate schools. Were the University course already suggested more Bryce, 963. 9G5. 
applicable than it is to male teachers, separate schools would be required for 
females. 
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University courses At the same time. Your Committee think that in preparing teachers for 
ALdmier* Academies, it would not be unadvisable to attach a Chair of Education to the 

Bryce, 967. Universities, and to require that not only the whole or certain portions of the 

College course should be pursued, but this course of the Science of Education in' 
particular. In order to give every facility to the gradual advancement to such 
a position, there might be given as a reward for peculiar merit, either in the 
department of the Normal Scliool or in that of teacher, means to prosecute such 
studies in the University, in order to qualify for Academical Mastei-ships, 
Collegiate Professorships, Board Inspectorships, &c. &c. &c. 

Organization of The period for admission should not be under 16 years of age, nor should any 

Teachers’ Schools, appointment be authorized before 21. Two years should be the shortest time 
Simpion, 3107. allowed to entitle to a certificate. Quarterly examinations, to be terminated with 
an annual one of more solemnity, are recommended. 

As it is a matter of some import that the system, once determined upon, should 
be as efficient as possible, and for that purpose should be uniform and active. 
Your Committee are of opinion that it would be injudicious to establish a great 
3080. number of Normal Schools at once. The better course would be to commence 
with a “ Central” or “ Model Normal School” (like that of Versailles) in the 
capital, and gradually to extend, but as early as possible, branches to the provinces. 
For purposes of economy, these schools should ultimately be numerous. In 
Prussia, with a population of 12,000,000 souls, 31 are found insufficient. The 
largest towns of each province should be selected, as offering greater opportunities 
not only of instruction to the pupils, but of close inspection on the part of the 
Board. 

The whole management of such Normal Schools, including the appointment 
and removal of Teachers, should, in proportion as they are established, be placed 
in the hands of the Board. 

Such is the system of Elementary Instruction Your Committee submit for 
adoption. It presents, they humbly hope, arrangements which, despite of all the 
divisions, political and religious, of Ireland, will allow of universal, and at the 
same time of gradual and safe application ; while on one side it is of such a nature 
as to prescribe nothing which may not be required by the actual wants of the 
public, it provides, on the other, without the necessity of altering any funda-J 
mental regulations, for the utmost improvement and extension which may hereafter 
be demanded by the increasing necessities of civilization. 



II.— ACADEMICAL and COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

Your Committee now proceed to the second portion of the inquiry. 

It resolves itself into two divisions, — ’inquiry into 

1 . “ The existing state, funds and management of the Diocesan, Royal, and 
other Schools of Public Foundation in Ireland, as also into the system of Instruc- 
tion pursued therein.” 

2. “ How far it may be practicable and expedient, and in what manner and 
from what resources, to improve, extend, and permanently maintain Academical 
Education in that country.” 

I. — Existing state of Public Foundation Schools in Ireland. 

The existing state. See. of the Public Foundation Schools in Ireland embraces 
two considerations : their Administration and Course of Instruction. 

Under the head of Administration may be classed : 1 . The origin ; 2 . Constitu- 
tion, object, &c.; 3. Number; 4. Income and expenditure of these establishments. 
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Administration. 

1. Diocesan Schools. 

The earliest Academical Institution in Ireland, intermediate between the 
Elementary Schools on one side, and the University on the other, appear to 
have been the Diocesan Schools. Their “ origin” can be distinctly traced to the 
time of Elizabeth, or more accurately, perhaps, beyond it. An Act in the 1 2th 
of her reign, intituled, “ An Act for the Erection of a Free School within every 
Diocese of this Realm,” provides as follows : 

“ The schoolhouse for every diocese to be erected within the principal shire 
town of the diocese where schoolhouses were not already built, at the costs and 
charges of the whole diocese, without respect to freedoms, by the desire and over- 
sight of the Ordinaries of each diocese (or of the vicars-general, sede mcante ;) 
and the Sheriff of the shire, the Lord Deputy, or other Governor or Governors 
of this realm for the time being, with and by the advice of the Council, are, 
according to the quantity or quality of each diocese, to appoint for every school- 
master such yearly pension, salary, or stipend, where none is already appointed, 
as he with and' by their advice shall think expedient; whereof the Ordinaries 
of every diocese shall bear for ever the third part, the parsons, vicars, and pre- 
bendaries, and other ecclesiastical persons of the same diocese the other two parts, 
by an equal distribution to be made by the Ordinaries ; and all the churches, 
parsonages, vicarages, and other ecclesiastical livings that have come by any 
title to the Queen, or any of her Progenitors, shall be charged with tliis 
payment and contribution, in whose hands or possession the same are or shall 
come.” 

There is no Act referrible to these schools in the long period from Elizabeth 
to William. The Act of 7 Will. 3, c. 4, is evidence that they either had not 
attained, or had lost, their prosperity. The Act of William was intended to 
remedy this neglect, and though in the words of the statute, “ justices of the 
peace and assize were required to give it in charge to the grand juries, and to 
be very circumstantial in seeing the same put into execution,” the injunction 
appears to have remained in a great degree, as far at least as Diocesan Schools 
were concerned, inoperative. 

In 12 Geo. 1, an Act was passed by which power w<^ given “ to every arch- 
bishop, bishop, dean and chapter, dignitary or prebendary of a cathedral church 
out of any land to any of them belonging, to set apart any piece of ground, not 
exceeding one plantation acre, in some convenient part of the diocese, to be 
approved of by the Chief Governors, See. See., for the building of such school,” 
and directing that until such ground be set out, the school should be kept in 
such convenient place as the archbishop or bishop of the diocese should be able 
to procure for a yearly rent or otherwise. 

That Act also empowered “ the grand jury of each county to raise such sums 
as they should find reasonable for their respective proportion towards building 
or repairing such Diocesan School, to be levied upon the whole or such part of 
the said county as shall be situate in each respective diocese.” These propor- 
tionable presentments were found impracticable; and to remedy the defect, the 
28 Geo. 2, c. 7, empowered grand juries to present on the entire of the county 
for the building or repairing of such schools in future. The only obligation left 
upon the clergy of the diocese was the payment of the salary of the master. 

Whether through the fault of the grand juries, of the diocesan clergy, or of 
the successive Chief Governors of Ireland, these several statutes were not carried 
into anything like general effect. In 1788 a Report drawn up by the then Secre- 
tary of Ireland, Provost Hutchinson, for the information and direction of the 
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Irish Government, tlms speaks : “ After the most diligent inquiry we have not 
been able to find any appointment made by the Chief Governor or Privy Council, 
pursuant to the 12 Eliz., or whether any such appointment had been made, 
except only that, in an original applotment for the diocese of Connor, an appoint- 
ment for that diocese by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council is recited some 
time after the year 1673. The books of the Privy Council were indeed con- 
sumed by fire in 1711, but the Rolls and Auditor -general’s Office and the regis- 
ters of the several dioceses in the kingdom had likewise been searched, and with 
as little effect.” 

In this position they were allowed to continue; no new Act was introduced 
affecting their management till the 53 Geo. 3, c. 107. This Act, introduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, then Secretary for Ireland, exempted the Church from the 
obligation of supporting a school in every diocese, by consolidating several 
dioceses for such purpose into one : it established a Board of Commissioners 
to direct the administration, and in other particulars gave a more regular 
character to the entire. 

Applications have been since suggested for improvement, and an Act partially 
amending the 53 Geo. 3, 3 Geo. 4, c. 79, been passed. 

The “ constitution” and “ object” of the Diocesan Schools will appear from 
the foregoing. It will be seen they were intended by the Legislature to be, 
1 . Open to all, without distinction of sect or class ; open gratuitously, at least to 
a large proportion. 2 . Established in every diocese. 3. Established by the' 
grand jury, and maintained at the joint cost of the archbishops, bishops and 
clergy of the same. We shall proceed to inquire how far such intentions have 
been carried into effect. 

1 . There is nothing in the Act of 12 . Eliz., or in any subsequent modification 
of that Act, limiting admission to these schools to Protestants. The Acts of 
Charles and William affected the masters of the schools only. No later enact- 
ment refers to the subject, nor has any bye-law been passed by eifJier the diocesan 
clergy, grand juries or the board of Commissioners, to that effect. On the con- 
trary, it is distinctly stated in the correspondence of the Commissioners with the 
Limerick grand jury, “ that the religious tenets of Catholics attending these schools 
should not be interfered with.” Neither does it appear from the evidence of their 
secretary, that any interference of the kind has been attempted either in these or 
in the Royal Schools ; and if there had been, parents, in his opinion, would have 
been quite justifiable in taking away their children. Indeed, so impartial has the 
conduct of the Commissioners been in this particular," that instructions were 
distinctly given by the Board, that no course of religious instruction should be 
adopted which could interfere with the religious opinions of any body.” Nor is 
this confined to the pupils. There is no law now in force requiring the teacher 
to be of the established religion; and Mr. Quin, the former secretary, declares no 
religious test is exacted, nor is there anything which could- preclude a Roman- 
catholic or Presbyterian from being appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, (in whose 
hands such right is vested,) to the mastership of any one of these schools. 

2 . These schools are distinctly termed " Free Schools” in the Act of Eli- 
zabeth. The Act of William, which calls them “ Classical,” adopts this 
character. The 53 Geo. 3, still further confirms it; such too has been the 
interpretation of the Commissioners. They conceive they are destined for the 
reception of free scholars, but the general jjractice does not seem to accord with 
this interpretation. The instruction of the Commissioners appears in some 
instances to have been evaded, in others resisted. Some of the masters admit 
they are bound by such a construction of the Act, but differ on the meaning of 
the term " Free,” understanding by it, merely, that these schools should be open 

without 
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•without any distinction of religious sects. Others again have denied the obliga- 
tion, but state that in no instance have they refused free scholars. Others finally 
have maintained they were appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, subject to no such 
condition, and that having been so appointed, they do not consider the Commis- 
sioners have a right, to impose it. The Commissioners, in answer, have declared 
that masters were bound to take free scholars, and required that publicity should 
be given to this declaration. It is stated, also, the Commissioners have the means 
of enforcing the execution of their order. Tliey have the power of removal in 
case of non-compliance. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances the proportion of free scholars has always 
been, and still continues, small, not only in reference to the population of each 
district, but to the number of pupils at each school. The Commissioners seem 
either to have doubted of their powers, or been unwilling or fearful to use them. 
Numerous contests have occurred, especially those arising from tlie proposed 
building of the Diocesan school at Limerick, without anything having been lately 
done, with the exception of the written instructions already noticed to the masters, 
to increase the number of free or day scholars ; and no application has been made 
to the Legislature for additional powers to carry their instructions into effect. 

3. The words of the 12 Eliz. are, “for the erection of a free school within 
every diocese of this realm ; the schoolhouse for every diocese to be erected 
within the principal shire town of the diocese where schoolhouses were not 
already built,” &c. 

At no period does this injunction appear to have been universally observed. 



In 1788 there was a Diocesan school in each of 18 dioceses out of 34. 



dioceses were: — 



Cashel. 


Dublin. 


Leighlin. 


Clogher. 


Down. 


Fenis. 


Cork. 


Connor. 


Limerick. 


Cloyne. 


Elphin. 


Meath. 


Derry. 


Kildare. 


Tuam. 


Dromore. 


Killaloe. 


Ardagh. 



Total 18, leaving 16 dioceses unprovided with any school. 



The “ number of children in attendance” was as follows : — 



Boarders 


- 


- 


46 


Day scholars 


- 


- 


253 


Free - 


- 


- 


25 



Total - - - 324 



These 



The Report of 1788 concludes in these words:— “ From this institution the 
public receive inadequate benefit ; in many there are neither Diocesan schools 
nor schoolhouses ; in many, the houses and the rnasterships of the schools are mere 
sinecures. In the 34 dioceses we find only 20 diocesan schoolms^ters, though 
the Act of Elizabeth directs there shall be a free school in every diocese,” 8cc. 

In subsequent years these abuses and negligences appear to have continued. 
In 1809 . the number of schools had actually decreased; and with them, in 
still greater proportion, the number of free scholars. There were not more 
than 13 in the 34 dioceses, 10 only in tolerable repair, educating 380 pupils. 
The great majority of these pupils were day scholars, a large proportion boarders, 
and not more than 1-13 free. 

In 1812, these deficiencies at le^t attracted the notice of the Commissioners 
appointed to examine into the State of Irish Education, and they called the 
attention of the Legislature to their consideration in their fifth Report. In the 
following year Sir Robert Peel’s BUI was passed. By that Bill the 34 dioceses 
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were consolidated into 1 5 districts, and a Board constituted to watch over the 
management of the schools. Though some improvement resulted from this change, 
it was by no means as great as was required by the existing evils. This will appear 
from the Papers and Evidence laid before your Committee by the Secretary of the 
Board. 

In the year 1809 there were 13 diocesan schools in Ireland; in 1831, 12 
in the year 1835 they had not increased to a greater number. ' 

In the five years, from 1830 to 1835, the aggregate number of scholars, 
taken approximatively, by summing up the numbers appearing on the Returns 
in each of these Diocesan, now District schools, was as follows : 



1. Armagh and Connor ------ 288 

2. Down and Dromore - - - - - - 56 

3. Meath and Ardagh - 112 

4. Kilmore, Raphoe, and Clogher - - - - 129 

5. Derry - 600 

6. Dublin and Glendalagh . . _ . _ S8 

7. Kildare ------ 114 

8. Ferns - 242 

9. Leighlin and Ossory ------ 457 

10 . Limerick, Killaloe, and Kilfenora - - - - 62 

11. Cork, Ross, and Cloyne 203 

12 . Elphin 275 



Of this number of scholars very few 



Armagh - - - • - - 

Down ------ 

Meath and Aidagh - - - 2 

Kilmore, Raphoe, and Clogher - 20 

Derry ----- 172 

Dublin and Glendalagh - '- 12 



were free. In 

Kildare - - 4 

Ferns ----- 10 
Leighlin and Ossory - - 23 

Limerick, Killaloe, and Kilfenora 
Cork and Cloyne - - - 58 

Elphin ----- 81 



The charges for day scholars and boarders are nearly the same as in private 
establishments. In 1788 the average price for boarders was four guineas 
entrance and 24 guineas per annum, and for day scholars one guinea entrance 
and four guineas per annum, and there were generally separate charges for 
writing, arithmetic, mathematics, French, &c. At present, for day scholars, the 
highest payment is 12 guineas per annum (Limerick), besides three guineas 
entrance ; the lowest, 4 1. (Kilmore) ; the general rate is about six guineas. For 
boarders they range from 26 1. per annum (Elphin) to 40 1. (Meath); the general 
rate is 30/. Meath is the only school which takes 40/. 

4. The law directs that the grand juries shall build the school, the archbishop 
or bishop having the power, but not being required to convey the land, and that 
the master shall be paid a salaiy, to be fixed by the Lord Lieutenant, from the 
joint contributions of the bishop and clergy of the diocese ; the proportion is 
fixed by Act of Parliament. The diocesan has power to enforce it. The statute 
29 Geo. 2, c. 7, empowers the archbishop or bishop, vicar-general, and chan- 
cellor of the diocese, to sequester the profits and benefice of every incumbent 
who shall not pay his proportion to the schoolmaster at the visitation, or within 
three calendar months. Besides these fixed salaries, the masters are allowed to 
fix and receive fees and payments from pupils not free who frequent their 
schools. 

It remains to be seen how these provisions have been carried into execution. 

Sdioolkouses. — ^In 1788, the number and state of the Diocesan Schoolhouses were 
most disgraceful. There were not then more than 13, and, with only five excep- 
tions, in the very worst condition. Since that period there has been some im- 
provement. 
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provement, but not yet commensurate with the necessity of the case. In five 
districts there is no schoolhouse. Those that exist are not built on a uniform 
plan, but of different sizes, construction, and convenience. These and other defects 
have been, attributed to the difficulty of inducing grand juries to present for the 
building ; while the grand juries, on the other side, profess a willingness to com- 
ply with the intention of the Legislature, provided the masters or the clergy 
who pay them, or the Board of Commissioners, will guarantee the admission of free 
scholars. The case of Limerick is highly illustrative. Mr. O’Brien states, that the 
grand jury of the county presented 1,400 and that of the city, 600 1., for the 
building of a Diocesan School ; they assessed this sum according to the statement of 
Mr. Quin, at firet unconditionally, but afterwards refused applying it until ground 
was purchased for the building ; and on the stipulation only, that a certain number 
of free scholars, to be named by the grand jury, should be educated in the school. 
The master declined to accede to this proposition, and the Board maintained they 
had not the power of compelling him. No law, it was stated, existed to enable the 
grand jury to nominate free scholars ; the parties interested must apply to the 
Legislature for relief. In addition to this difficulty, others arose in the course 
of the proceedings ; a committee of superintendence was proposed to be ap- 
pointed by the grand juries, for the management of the school. The conse- 
quence was, that as neither party agreed, though an acre had been purchased 
for the site of the school, and the money had been raised, the school was not 
built.* In other cases, grand juries have made no difficulty, and in one have 
overstepped the limits of the law. Armagh and Connor raised in this way a 
considerable sum for the erection of a schoolhouse. It appears to have been 
more than sufficient. A portion was applied to the building of the school, the 
rest vested in stock. The Derry grand jury presented two separate sums of 
1,000 1. each, for the building of that school, though it is questionable whether it 
was to be considered a Diocesan School at all. To judge from papers laid before 
Your Committee, it would appear to be of a different origin, and to owe its esta^ 
blishment in great degree to the Irish Society. The Irish Society still continue 
mainly to support it. The contributions of the bishop and clergy are stated to be 
voluntary. 

The Diocesan Schools have no landed property, and a very small income in 
some instances in stock. 



Salary of Masters. — The Lord Lieutenant, with the exception of those of 
Armagh, Dublin, Meath, and Kildare (in the gift of their respective prelates), has 
the appointment and fixes the annual salary of the masters. It has varied and 
continues to vary considerably in the different schools. 



In 1788, it 
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The 



* Since the period of evidenpe upon which the above statement is founded, the former master 
having died, a n^ew master has been appointed, and arrangements are in progress for building the 
school. 
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The Report adds ; “ Of this number, six received their salaries, but did not 
act; in one instance, the actual usher of another school had been appointed 
diocesan schoolmaster (namely, of Os'sory), and received the salary ; and of the 
remainder, very few kept such schools as in any respect answered the end of 
the institution.” 

In 1835, 

Armagh and Connor 
Down and Drotnore 
Meath and Ardagh 
Kilmore, Raphoe, and Clogher 
Derry - - - - - 

Dublin and Glendalagh 
Kildare- - - - - 

These sums are paid now as formerly by the bishops and clergy of the 
Established Church in the respective districts, according to the proportions 
already determined by the Act of Elizabeth. They seem never to have been 
paid with much regularity. In the 15th Report of the Commissioners of 
Education, signed by several right reverend prelates, it is stated, “ That it 
would be highly expedient, that the contributions of the clergy should.be paid 
with greater regularity and to a greater extent than usual. It might not be 
unreasonable, that they should be rated at a sum not exceeding two and a half 
per cent, of their respective incomes.” The present rate is much below that sum, 
but it is found to be, notwithstanding, of extremely difficult collection. Mr. Kyle 
states, that while their proportion is easily levied from the bishops, the school- 
masters find it very difficult indeed to get their quota from the respective clergy 
of the diocese, especially in the south of Ireland. The teachers themselves 
are obliged to levy this amount, nor does it appear they are aided by the 
diocesan, who does not exercise the power with which he is invested, of en- 
forcing it. 

The payment of the masters is made up in addition to the salary by fees • 
these are fixed, collected, and in every way regulated by the individual master* 
without the intervention of the Commissioners. In most instances, combined with 
the fixed salary, they amount to a considerable sum, quite ejAequate, generally 
speaking, to remunerate for the duties to be discharged. Your Committee, on a 
review of these considerations, are of opinion that the administration of these 
schools, as it at present exists, labours under many and serious defects. 

1 . The uncertainty of the Law, or the varying Interpretation given its Pro- 
uwions.— The difference of opinion as to the object of these schools, the rights of 
the public, and the obligations of the contributors, masters, and commissioners, 
is injurious. It is not generally understood whether they are designed for 
gratuitous education, and open to all persuasions, or are classical boarding 
schools, preparatory to the University, principally intended for the upper classes ; 
whether the grand juries, masters, or Commissioners have a right to interfere ; 
what is the nature of this right, &c. &c. The collision of the parties tends to 
neutralize attempts at general or local improvement. The Lord Lieutenant will 
not appoint masters,- unless a salary be secured ; the salary is refused by the 
clergy, unless the school be built by the grand jury; the grand jury refuses 
to build the school, unless the master stipulates to receive a certain number of 
free scholars ; the master refiises to receive free scholars on the compulsion of 
the grand jury, and the Commissioners will not, or cannot, enforce the right 
either on the part of the grand jury or tlieir own. 

2 . The 
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2 . The mode of collecting the Contributions objectionable . — ^The contribution 2, Amount and 

from the clergy is collected in small sums. The trouble of collection is thrown mode of levying 
on the master ; delay, irregularity and confusion are admitted. 

3 . There is no security for a good class of Buildings . — Of those at present used, 3. No security for 
some seem not to have been intended for schools, and are situated often in the buildings, 
least eligible situations. 

4 . The Masters have too unlimited an Authority . — The Commissioners exercise 4. Masters have 
no eflbcient superintendence ; there is no constant inspection ; there is no Local 
committee. No specific rules are prescribed for their conduct. The differences 

existing upon the very nature of their obligations and duties are decisive proofs. 

5 . The Schools are not sufficiently numerous for the wants of the Country. 5- Schools not suffi- 
— In the south and west especially, several districts are unprovided with a Dio- numerous, 
cesan school. 

2. Royal Schools. 

There are seven schools, which go under the denomination of Royal Schools. 

Of these, five, viz. -Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, Raphoe and Cavan, were 

founded by King Charles 1 , in the second year of his reign ( 1627 '), and two, 1. Origin, &c. 

viz. Banagher and Carysfort, in the year 1629 . 

Previous to their foundation, at the period of the settlement of Ulster in 1608 , D’Alton, 798-801. 
lands were granted for the establishment of a school at Armagh, at Derry and Quin, 1493-1502. 
in Donegal ; and in two years, after the foundation of Carysfort, the Bishop of Table, 
Clogher passed a patent, in the Barony of Clogher, for a similar purpose. These 559- 

last-named institutions, however, are not to be confounded with the Royal 
Schools no more than with the Diocesan. 

The Royal Schools were not precluded either by their charter, or by any Act of 
Parliament or bye-law, from receiving all religious denominations. Though the 
course pursued in the instance of Diocesan Schools, of appointing masters from -App. ibid, 
the Church of England, and generally clergymen, prevailed also in the case of 2190-2204. 
the Royal Schools, it does not rest on any law. The Lord Lieutenant, as in the Kyle, 2190. 2192. 
case of the Diocesan, has the appointment solely in his own hands, unshackled Quin, 1464-1469, 
by any limitation of a religious exclusive character. The assistants also are .j, 
usually Protestants, but chosen from the laity. The Royal Schools have at all App. 3, p.’s59. 
times been considered open to all religious persuasions. 

The Royal Schools are reputed “ free schools though the charter does 
not very distinctly determine the nature or extent of this privilege. The 12th 00111,1512-151-5; 
section of the 63 Geo. 3 , c. 107 , is more specific. It directs “any residue of such 
issue and profits as shall remain, after the paying of the master, and if necessary 
of his assistant, and the building and repairing of the schools, to be applied to 
the supporting, maintaining, and providing of such and so many free scholars 
as shall be directed by any such order or orders, and to the endowment of 
such and so many exhibitions at Trinity College, to be held by such persons 
and under such regulations and restrictions as to the said Commissioners shall 
seem proper.” The Commissioners do not appear to have been very active in 
exercising this power ; they have given no instructions, nor entered very strictly 
into the question further than requiring the specification of the number of Kyle, 1875, 1876. 
scholars ; bul no complaints have been mad'e of the masters refusing to receive, 
and if there had been the Commissioners have legal power to enforce compliance. 

In general, it is stated, there is no great desire on the part of the classes to whom 
such education would be most applicable to avail themselves of the privilege. 

They conceive it sets a mark of pauperism upon the applicant. Another reason Quin, 1737-1754. 
has been given, that the general opinion is they are meant to be schools for 
the sons of gentlemen, who prefer them to private schools as more respectable, 
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and not designed for all classes — an obvious misapprehension of the character 
and purposes intended by the charter. 

The Royal Schools were established and are supported from the proceeds of the 
estates granted by Charles 1. They comprehend 13,627 acres situated in the 
North of Ireland. The administration of these estates was formally vested by the 
charter in the hands of the Archbishops and Bishops, and extensive powers were 
conferred for the due execution of the trust. 

In addition, fees are allowed to be taken from boarders and day scholars by 
the masters. 

The constitution and object of these schools will appear from the foregoing. 
We shall now examine how far they have been preserved : 

1 . These schools are open to all religious denominations. This has not been 
departed from; Roman-catholic pupils, it is believed, are to be found in most. No 
complaint has been preferred to the Board of interference on the part either of 
masters or assistants. The Board is anxious that this character of neutrality should 
be strictly observed. Mr. Kyle was directed, in the case of Carysfort, to instruct 
the master that he should be particularly cautious not to allow anything to 
occur in the School which could have the effect of preventing scholars of any 
religious persuasion from attending it. “In this view the religious instruc- 
tion of the Roman-catholics is managed at home : the Board knows nothing 
of it.” It is to be observed, however, that with the single exception of Carys- 
fort, all the masters and several of the assistants are clergymen of the Established 
Church. The appointment is, with the single exception of Armagh, in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant. In some instances, the situation has been com- 
bined with ecclesiastical livings. Dr. Millar, the master of the School of Armagh, 
holds the mastership of that institution and the living to which he was collated 
on leaving the University. 

2. The Schools are denominated Free Schools. This provision has been carried 
into effect but very partially. 

In the year 1788, the state of these schools, in respect to number of schools 



and pupils, was as follows : — 

Schools^ seven ; Schoolhouses, five. 

Boarders - -- -- -- -98 

Day scholars ------.-75 

Free ---38 

Total - - - 211 



In the five years, 1830-1835, the aggregate number of pupils attending, taken 
approximatively by the same process as that applied to the Diocesan Schools, 



was as follows ; — 

Schools, seven ; Schoolhouses, seven. 

Boarders - - 740 

Day scholars - 561 

Free 113 

To which add, the day scholars at Carysfort, all of whom 

are free ------- - 445 

Total - - - - 1,459 



The state of the Schoolhouses was very various. That of Armagh cost 5,800 1 . ; 
that of Enniskillen, 3,000 1 ., and was sufficient to accommodate 90 boarders ; 
while that of Raphoe could not accommodate two ; and that of Carysfort was 
built of mud and stone, &c. 

The 
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The maximum of scholars, according to this calculatioii, is to be found in the 
Carysfort School ; but Carysfort is what is called an English School, that is, 
an Elementary School by its foundation, and consequently presents a larger 
number of attendants than the others destined for higher education. Of these, 
Dungannon presents the maximum (437); and Cavan the minimum (108). 
The proportion between boarders, day scholars, and free scholars is very various. 
The boarders form considerably the largest number, the free the smallest, (Carys- 
fort excepted) during the period above referred to; the former amounted to 740; 
the latter only to 113 : the largest number of boardere was at Dungannon ; the 
smallest at Armagh. 

This will appear more distinctly from the following : — 



SCHOOLS. 


Boarders. 


Day Scholars. 


Free. 


TOTAL. 


Armagh ----- 


60 


82 


26 


168 


Banagher - - - - 


117 


68 




185 


Cavan ----- 


48 


58 


2 


108 


Dungannon - - - - 


204 


115 


38 


487 


Enniskillen - - - - 


118 


1 184 


31 


333 


Raphoe ----- 


113 


1 54 


' 16 


183 


The state of these Schools in 


these respects in 1835 was as follows 




SCHOOLS. 


Boarders. 


Day Scholars. 


Free. 


TOTAL. 


Armagh ----- 


10 


20 


6 


36 


Banagher - - - - 


16 


6 


- 


20 


Cavan - - - 


13 


15 


- 


28 


Dungannon - - - - 


68 


26 


7 


01 


Enniskillen - - - - 


14 


36 


9 


60 


Raphoe ----- 


8 


6 


2 


16 




118 


128 


23 


251 



In comparing this result with that given by the Report of 1788, it will be 
observed that whilst there is the same approach to equality between the boarders 
and day scholars, there is a still farther disproportion between both and the free 
scholars. The free scholars have actually diminished from 38 to 23. There 
has been an increase only of 40 on the gross total of pupils. In the interval the 
population has nearly doubled, and the . progress of demand for the higher 
department of education has increased in a more rapid proportion. 

An effort, to which we have already adverted, has been made to remedy this 
departure from the original institution. In the Act of 53 Geo, 3, c. 107, powers are 
given to the Commissioners to apply such residue, as shall remain after providing 
for the payment of the m^ter, &c,, to the supporting, &c. free scholars, and the 
providing exhibitions in Trinity College. This is considered by some an im- 
provement ; but though it could be shown that the powders of the Act had been 
diligently exercised, and so far the Commissioners be exempt from all censure 
arising from the present state, still it may be a matter of much question, whether 
such arrangement was originally good. It does not appear that the Commis- 
sioners have issued any orders recently on the matter, or otherwise evinced any 
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great anxiety for an increase in the number of free scholars. They may think- 
themselves not sufficiently authorized, or at least not sufficiently required to 
make any. 

The Royal Schools are largely endowed. In the year 1788, this property pro- 
duced a gross total of 3,918 L 17 s. 3 ^ d. thus divided : Armagh, 662/. Os. Id. ; 
Dungannon, 975 /. 18 s. 1\d.\ Raphoe, 335 /. 14 s. 6 c/.; Enniskillen, 
1,271/. 7s. 10c/.; Cavan, 450/. 15s. lOt/.; Banagher, 163/.; Carysfort, 60/. 
In 1825, the ^nual rental had risen to 4,867/. In 1835, it produced 
6,470/. Os. 2^t/., generally speaking well paid. 

These funds however, are not the only means of support. The charges for 
boarders and day scholars present a large income. In 1788, the prices at 
Armagh for boarders were 5 guineas entrance, and 35 guineas per annum ; for 
day-scholars, 1 guinea entrance, and 4 guineas per annum. At the other Royal- 
Schools, they were usually 5 guineas entrance, and 25 guineas per annum for 
boarders ; and 1 guinea entrance, and 4 guineas per annum for day-scholars. 
Separate charges for writing, arithmetic, and mathematics. The average amount 
at present is 35 guineas for boarders, and 8 for day-scholars. We shall now see 
how these funds have been applied. 

For these funds, 251 pupils (in 1788 they amounted to 211) receive a limited 
classical education, as we shall see hereafter,' and about one-half are boarded : 
lodging is not included, the schoolhouses, rent-free, being applied not only to 
their own, but to tJie use of their pupils by the masters. 

The original system of administration led to enonnous abuses. Leases were 
made at low rents, fines raised for the ostensible purpose of building school- 
houses, but in many ct^es for the immediate advantage, not of the scholars, but 
of the schoolmasters. The funds were thus, in a very great degree, trai^ferred 
from public to private uses. 

In 1825, the income of the school of Armagh, which had been 1,043 /. per 
annum, was found to have been lowered by fines to 461 1. ; and that of Dun- 
gannon, which had been 1,487 /., to 797 /. 

The falling in of many of these leases, and the judicious exertions of the 
present Commissioners, have contributed to remedy many of these abuses. 
From comparing the present amount of rental with the extent of land, the 
extent of the dilapidations under the former administration will become in- 
telligible. 



SCHOOLS. 


Acreage. 


Eeotal. 




A. R. P. 


£. s. d. 


Armagh - - - 


1,514 1 31 


1,415 18 - 


Banagher - - - - - i 


306 1 35 


259 5 5 ^ 


Enniskillen - - - - 


3,857 1 4 


1,491 9 - 


Raphoe ----- 


6,827 0 1 
(mostly mountain) 


i 461 10 9 


Cavan - 


690 0 11 


569 4 - 



In some instances the rental has trebled, in most doubled; the increase of 
scholars has not, however, kept pace. Raphoe has even fallen off. 

The funds arising from rental are applied to the erection and repairs of school- 
buildings, the salaries of the masters, the boarding of free scholars, the founding 

and 
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and maintenance of exhibitions, and expense of management. Those arising 
from fees, and charges- for scholars, exclusively to the payment of the masters. 

Schoolhoicses, kc. — The Royal Schools are required, unlike the Diocesan, to 
provide their own buildings, and to keep them in repair. In 1788 there were 
only four schoolhouses in existence ; since tliat period, the full number of seven 
has been completed, not with much judgment or economy. In general, houses for 
the teachers, usually applied to the uses of the boarders, and a small quantity of 
land, the estatb of the school, are attached. The building at Enniskillen, half a 
mile from the town, is a large edifice in good order, affording good accommodation 
for the master and 70 boarders ; there are annexed not less than 20 acres. The 
buildings of the Dungannon School are in an excellent state ; they have been 
formed by gradual additions from time to time. Raphoc has rebuilt its school 
by money advanced by Government, repayable by instalments ; it is in the best 
condition . In consequence of the Cavan building having been left in the hands of 
the master, it was, it seems, mismanaged, and the Board was compelled to repair 
the roof, not having any means to make the master responsible. It is stated 
to be now in excellent order; it has 10 acres annexed. Generally speaking, 
every Royal School is now provided with a good schoolhouse, in perfectly good 
order ; “ the buildings are all capable of accommodating more boys than at 
present are at them, with perhaps the exception of Dungannon, which is tolerably 
full. In all there is plenty of accommodation for the day scholar's as they now 
stand.” The annual demand for maintenance, additions, repairs, &c., is there- 
fore slight. It can be estimated from the following amount from 1830-4 in- 
clusive ; 



SCHOOLS. 


AMOUNT. 




£. s. d. 


Armagh ------- 


427 14 6 


Banaglier - 


393 8 - 


Caiysfort 


69 5 11 


Enniskillen ------- 


389 5 1 


Dungannon ------ 


359 17 9 


Raphoe ------- 


119 2 1 


Cavan - ■ - _ _ 




Total - - - £. 


1,760 13 4 



The Commissioners at present exercise due vigilance over this department; 
they employ a professional architect — the district architect of the Board of First 
Fruits, and the smallest repair can now no longer be executed by the master • 
even a pane of glass broken by storm must be applied for to the Board. This 
may be carried perhaps too far, but it is scarcely avoidable in the deficiency of 
some local body empowered and interested to inspect and control. 

Salary of Masters . — These salaries bear a large proportion to the income of 
each school ; formerly the whole property was left at the disposal of the masters; 
they are now limited by the Commissioners, or more properly by the Lord 
Lieutenant, to specified annual payments. 
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SCHOOL. 


TEACHEHS. 


AMOUNT. 






£. 


Armagh - - - 


One Master 




Banagher - - - 


Two Assistants 


150 £. 


One Master 


220 


Dungannon 


One Head Master - 


400 




'I'wo Masters - 


100 




Assistant 


40 




Two ditto 






Three ditto 


30 


Enniskillen 


Head Master - 






Two Masters - 


250 




■ One Assistant - 


100 


Raphoe - - - 


Master - 


350 


Cavan - - - 


Une Head Master - 






Two Masters - 


100 

300 

£. 2,870 



Carysfort stands in a different position from the other Royal Schools; the 
master is paid at the rate of ordinary elementary teachers ; there are no boarders 
and no school fees payable from day scholars. Instruction is given gratuitously 

In addition to tliis fixed salary, the teachers receive school fees, as already stated 
from the boarders and day scholars, varying according to the school, but not regu- 
lated by any reference to its position, number of scholars, or fixed salary paid by 
the Commissioners. The maximum is at Banagher, 4 b guineas for boarders, and 
10 guineas for day scholars, yet the master has a fixed salary of 400 1. a year. 
Raphoe presents the minimum ; 30 guineas for boarders, and 4 guineas for day 
scholars, the master has a fixed salary of 350 1. Neither is it determinable by 
the number of scholars. Enniskillen, the master of which receives in salary 5001. 
and in school fees for boarders 630 L, has 58 scholars ; and Raphoe eight only.' 

The present demand of each school is as follows : 



SCHOOL. 


BOARDERS. 


DAY SCHOLARS. 


Armagh - - - 


35 guineas 


8 guineas. 


Banagher - - - 


39 i. 18 5. 




Dungannon 


4 5 guineas 




tnniskiilen 


34 — 




Raphoe 


30 — - - 




Cavan 


34 — - . 


: 8 — 



^ Even with these large payments to teachers from the funds of the schools, con- 
siderable balances still remain. They are applied to the support of free scholar- 
ships and exhibitions. 

Free Scholarships andExhihitions.- — The numbei* of free scholars did not exceed, 
in 1835, 113. The free scholars are supported, but not clothed, and may so 
far be considered as deductions from the income of the masters. 

The exhibitions are most numerous in Enniskillen. 

In 
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In addition to these expenses, the charges of management are in part defrayed Quin, i 553 -> 557 - 
from the funds of the schools. The Commissioners act gratis, but the Secretary ,801-1814. 
and Agents are paid; the last mentioned, the usual per centage on the collec- 1887-1897. 
tion of rents, &c. There are also occasional payments made to architects, &c. ; 
but these are included in charges for the repairs of the schools. 

It was found necessary, when the Commissioners first entered on their duties, 
to raise considerable sums by loan for building, as in the case of Banagher in 
1830 ; ofRaphoein 1831 ; of Cavan in 1834 ; of Dungannon in 1834 . Most of 
these loans have since been paid off. 

The expenses of local management are not at present large. From the 
neglected state in which the lands lay under the old system, it was necessary in 
some instances to make a considerable outlay to put them in order-. For the 2122.2129. 
purpose of di-aining bogs, in loans to tenants to build new houses, momentary 
sacrifices have been consented to. Thus we find on the estate of the Dungannon App. 3. 

school, under the item of expenses and improvement on the estate in the year 
1833 , 558 L 14 s. 2 | c?. ; and in the year 1834 , 1 , 285 /. 15 s. 7 c/. 

Considerable balances from time to time accrue. These are usually invested 
instock, and tlie interest applied to meet the current expenses of the school; Quin, 1553-1557- 
in soma c^es the principal has been expended, to cover the expenses of building. 

In other instances there are old debts, which counterbalance such surplus ; but, it 
will be observed, that these are in a gradual course of liquidation, and have Kyle, 2171. 
arisen from temporary causes, whilst the surplus is produced by permanent. At 
the end of the year 1834 , the cash to the credit of each School was as follows : 
f. s. d. £. s. d. £• s. d. £. s. d. 

Armagli - 817 14 6 no debt. Enniskillen 1,509 8 2 

Banaglier - - - 383 1 - debt. Raphoe - - - 141 1 6 debt. 

Carysfort - 63 10 8 Cavan - 445 8 10 

Dungannon - - - 133 9 3| do. 

It is also to be observed, that in all the estates a considerable, and in some, Kyle, 2122-2136. 
a very great advancement, based on the surest grounds, moderate rents and 
punctual pa}Tuents, has already taken place, whilst improvements have been Kyle, 1914-1915. 
made, or are in progress, which give a reasonable hope that such rents will in 
future not fall, but rather continue to rise. 



Your Committee now beg to point your attention to the defects observable in Defects in the ex- 
, ... , istinff System of 

the existing system. Administration. 



1. The objects of the Institution are not dearly defined. — The public should 1. Objects of the 
be more distinctly made to understand that they are schools open to all religious 
persuasions, and are destined for free scholars. It is questionable whether the 
alteration in the admission and support of free scholars be in itself judicious. 

It appears these schools were originally, like Carysfort, entirely free : they now 

are pay schools, to which are attached, as funds permit, a certain number of free 

scholarships and exhibitions to the University. No very strict examination appears Quin, 1464-1469, 

to be required for admission to a free scholarship ; in great degree the choice Kvle”ao25-2028. 

seems to be left to the master. Somewhat more inquiry is necessary to obtain an 

exhibition ; they are given after public examinations, conducted by the fellows of 

Trinity College, apppointed for that purpose by the Provost. The general result is 

somewhat similar to that already noticed in the instance of the Diocesan Schools. 

Instead of their being schools for the extension to all classes of the benefits of 
education, they have become schools in a great degree confined to the gentry. 

Objections may be made to an altogether gratuitous admission, as seems formerly 
to have been intended, but to confine them, as is now the case, to few, seems to 



be a departure from the original purpose ; and though the public may not insist 
on an absolute return to the old system, they have some reason to require such 
an approximation as will be in the spirit of the founder’s intention, and, at the 
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same time, meet the special character and wants of the age. In this spirit such 
alterations should be adopted as may, without excluding the gentry, render them 
far more available to the purposes of the other classes. This is principally to be 
attained by materially modifying the whole arrangement of boarders, day scholars 
and free scholars, to be accomplished, not by the violation of any right, but by 
an extension of rights to such as are now deprived of them, without any 
necessity. ^ 

pitdoned! apporticmed.— Each school is supported by the rents of 

the estate on which it is built ; it thus happens that some have more than suf 
ficient for their wants, others not enough. In the case of the Enniskillen School, 
a portion of its surplus has been temporarily applied with great advantage to the 
building of the Banagher School, but this has been done without, it is believed, 
sufficient authority. The Commissioners have several times felt the inconveni- 
mce to which they are, under the existing system, exposed, and have consulted 
Kyle, 2030. the Attorney-general. It appears from his answer they could not act without a 
new law ; and in this vieiv, measures at one time were taken to procure an Act 
of Parliament, allowing the consolidation and better distribution of the estates 
The application does not appear to have been persevered in ; but the grounds' 
on wliich it was deemed advisable to make it, appear to have continued 
unchanged. 

tbe 1 ^uS,“rthc appiicatimi of the Funds is not the lest cahulaled to improve and 

best extend the henejits of the Institution. — The estates are considerable, the rents well 

paid, and there is every prospect of steadily progressive improvement. The 
number of pupils taught is very disproportionate to the expenditure. Admitting 
that the head masters of a high school, and academical teachers generally should 
receive much higher salaries than elementary, it seems that this principle is car- 
ried too far in the Royal Schools. When too it is remembered that fees are also 
received, the case becomes stronger. They appear generally, with so large 
a fixed salary, to be too high. 

The advantage resulting from a diminution and equalising of masters’ sala- 
ries, combined with the consolidation of the estates, would be great. A large 
surplus would at once be at the disposal of the country, which by proper arrange- 
ments, either in extending the schools now in existence, or in building others 
in addition to these schools, might be made more serviceable, it is conceived, to 
Kyle, 2044-2064. public education, than by the manner in which they are applied under the present 
system. 



At the same time it can scarcely be disguised, that however well such landed 
property may be managed, and though attended with many benefits, the neces- 
sity of managing it entails serious disadvantages. It divides the attention of 
Qoin, i 666 -i 668 . the administering body; it distracts them from the consideration of the main 
K-vk. 1913, >920. object of educational institutions, to the accessories of pecuniary arrangements, 
Blake, 4224. and introduces chances of abuse into their government, from which they would 
Knight, 5289-5293. be exempt, if the expenditure of the schools had to be provided for from' funded 
endowments instead of landed property. 



3 . Other Schools of Public Foundation. 

These schools have been sometimes considered “ Private Foundations.” 
Tliey are situated in various parts of Ireland, differing in the origin and amount 
of endowment, principally consisting of rent-charges on landed property, granted 
with various objects by private persons. 

Table, App. 3. They are, with the exception of Tullyvin, in the County Cavan, (which is 
strictly a Protestant foundation,) open to all religious denominations. 

They are not, with the exception of Tullyvin, properly speaking, Free Schools ; 

but 
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but they receive, iu the same manner as the Diocesan and Royal Schools, 
tog-ether with boarders and day scholars, free scholars upon their foundations. 

1 he state of these schools is very various. The aggregate number and descrip- 
tion of scholars during the period elapsed from 1830-183o (taken as in the case 
of the Diocesan and Royal Schools), will be seen from the following statement : 



SCHOOLS. 



Bandon - 
Eyrecourt 
Kilkenny 
Kinsale - 
Clonmel 
Lifford - 
Middleton 
Navan - 
Ballyroan 
Tullyvin - 



962 

males. 



126 

103 

301 

243 

117 



869 

females. 



365 

108 

306 

134 

686 

256 

500 

127 

167 

1,831 



Some of these schools, such as Eyrecourt, kc. &c. kc., though under the 
management of the Board of Commissioners, are not classical schools, Avhile other 
classical schools, such as Lismore, 'Waterford, &c., being governed by private or 
corporation trustees, are here omitted. 

It will be observed that there is a much larger aggregate of scholars, especially 
free scholars, in these Schools than in the Diocesan or Royal. 

The income of these Schools is considerably less than either of the two other Table, App.3. 
classes just noticed ; two only, Clonmel and Middleton, possess considerable landed 
property; that of Clonmel, the larger of the two, does not however exceed 370 
acres, situated in the county of Tipperary. The funds of the others are derived 
from rent- charges of small amount, interest of stock, or other monied bequests. 



Bandon 
Eyrecourt - 
Kilkenny 
Kinsale 

Clonmel, 370 acres. 
Lifford 



£. 

• 40 - 

• 28 16 

• 140 - 

• 50 - 

• 50 - 



- (Irish). 



• 700 



Navan 
Ballyroan J 

Youghall - - . 30 

Tullyvin . _ . 200 

of a bequest of 4,000 1. 



Boarderspay, on an average, 40 Z. per annum; the maximum is, Clonmel, 50^.; 
the minimum, Ballyroan, 30 1. Day scholars, in no cases, pay higher, but in 
many much lower than in either the Diocesan or Royal Schools ; the minimum 
is 13 s. per annum; the maximum 8l. In Ballyroan there arc no boarders. 

These funds are applied to the building of the schoolhouses, payment of 
teachers, and current expenses of the schools. 



Instruction. 

The second important consideration to which the attention of Your Committee 
has been directed is the course of Instruction pursued in each of these classes of 
Schools. 

1 . Diocesan Schools. 

The instruction given in the Diocesan or District Schools is obviously charac- Instruction in 
terized by their origin. They were constituted nearly on the plan of the ^‘“cesan Schools. 
Grammar Schools ; intended to furnish the means of instruction in the learned 
languages, the knowledge of which was considered as the most indispensable 
qualification for the then intellectual professions of society. The abstract sciences 
were only partially cultivated, the physical scarcely known. It might have been 
expected, that in the progress of time new wants would introduce a propor- 
tionate augmentation in the quantity and quality of study, but these institutions, 
like most others of the same date, appear to- have adhered, at least in their lead- 
ing features, to their original constitution, and to have almost exclusively confined Quin, 1464-1469. 

701- H 3 tliemselves 
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themselves to preparation for the learned professions. The commercial classes 
have found in them scanty means for the supply of their peculiar intellectual 
necessities. This is in a great measure attributable to their original bias, and the 
predominating character of University studies : though not termed “Classical” 
Schools in the Act of Elizabeth, they are in those of William, and in that cha- 
racter they have been converted into preparatory academies to the University. 
The actual course reduces itself to Greek, Latin, and a small proportion of the 
abstract sciences, with a little geography, history, &c- 

The Greek and Latin coumes embrace, 1. Grammatical Instruction, Prosody, 
&c. ; the Grammars, (Eton, Valpy’s ;) the Prosody, (Alvarez’s,) followed by the 
Delectus (generally Valpy’s, Ellis’s, Mairs’s, &c.). 2. The principal Latin Classics, 
Cornelius Nepos,Cassar, Sallust, Livy, Plijedrus, Horace, Virgil, Terence, Juvenal, 
&c. 3. The Greek Testament, the principal Greek Classics, (Homer, Xenophon, 

the Cyropffidia, Anabasis,) Lucian, and, in the Kildare School, Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. 4. Greek and Latin Composition. The relation this course is intended 
to bear to the University examination is often noticed. The tables state that in 
Limerick, “ after the pupils have gone through an initiatory course, which con- 
cludes with Cmsar’s Commentaries, they are instructed in the entrance course 
required for admission into Trinity College. In Elphin the course is stated to 
comprise all the authors read for entrance into Trinity College, Dublin.” 

The scientific course includes, 1. Arithmetic, as far generally as in most com- 
mercial schools. The text-books are Gough’s, Thomson’s, Voster’s, and Gregory’s 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping ; Algebra is added in some schools. 2. Geometry 
is taught in Armagh, Kilmore, and Elphin (the Text-book, Elrington’s Euclid ) ; 
in Derry, Mensuration and Astronomy are added ; in Down, Navigation. 3. Logic ; 
the Text-book, Murray’s, Walker’s, and recently, in some cases, Whateley’s. 

The general course embraces, 1. English Spelling, Grammar, Recitation, 
Composition ; the Class-books, Carpenter’s, Murray’s, Ewing’s, &c, 2. Geography, 
ancient and modern; Class-books, Gregg’s, Pinnock’s, Sharman’s, Hogarth’s, 
Goldsmith’s. 3. History, Greek, Latin, English ; Class-books, Pinnock’s and 
Goldsmith’s. 

Hebrew, confined to the Grammar and interpretation of the Psalms, is taught 
in the Kildare School, but it appears to be a solitary instance. 

The Physical sciences and the Modern languages are not touched on. 

Dancing, Fencing, and Music are taught at Derry, not as integral but as 
adjunct branches of education. They are not noticed in any other school 
except Down and Dromore. In the latter Drawing also is taught, but not as 
a portion of the general course. 

No course of Religious instruction or History, applicable to all, appears to be 
given. No mention is made of it in the majority of the school courses. Where 
religious instruction is required, the Catholics are exempted from attendance, 
with the approbation of the Commissioners. 

No previous examination for entrance is required. 

No special examination or course of education is demanded of the masters. 
There is no periodical Inspection ; but a certain indefinite control is exercised, 
by the Board of Commissioners, both over the administration and instruction, the 
conduct of the teachers, &c. in each school. 

2. Royal Schools. 

The course of instruction adopted in the Royal Schools is founded on the same 
principles, and conducted nearly in the same manner as in the Diocesan, but to 
a greater extent, and on a more improved plan, both in Science and Classics. 
They have also admitted, not as integral, but accessory departments (to be 
pursued ad libitum), one or more of the Modern languages. 

The classical course embraces, 1. Grammatical Instruction, Prosody, &c. ; 
Text-books, Valpy’s, the Eton Grammar; Alvarez’s Prosody, &c. 2. Extracts : 

. Valpy’s 
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Valpy’s Delectus, Swaine’s Sentences, Noel’s Terminations, the Select®, are the 
Class-books. To the Diocesan-School course are added the Anthologia, .and the 
Greek Tragedians, in Armagh and Dungannon, in the former place, accom- 
panied with Hunting-ford’s Introduction to Greek Metres. 3. Greek and Latin 
Classics, nearly the same authors as in the Diocesan Schools. 4. Composition : 

English, Latin, and Greek themes severally attended to; English exercises, and 
declamations, are required from all. In the Cavan School, English and Latin 
verses are cultivated. In the other schools, Greek composition is pretty gene- 
rally in use : the authors adopted are, Valpy, Bradley, Walker, Ellis, Mairs, in 
exercising in Latin ; Nielson, Ellis, and Murray, in Greek. The higher classes 
in the Dungannon School add to this a more elaborate course in Philology, and 
read the Greek Theatre, Kennedy’s Prolusions, James’s Art of Latin Poetry, 

Crombie’s Gymnasium, Dunlop, Hoogeven, Maittaire, Herman, Matthi®, &c. 

The scientific course embraces, 1. Arithmetic, (Gough’s, Thomson’s, &c. &c.) 
Book-keeping is taught as a branch from Trotter and F. Jackson : at Banagher, 

Algebra accompanies ; and at Cavan, Mental Arithmetic. 2. Geometry (Elrino-- 
ton’s Euclid, the class-book) is taught in all. Algebra (Wood’s and Purdon’s), 
and Trigonometry (Hutton’s), follow in Dungannon ; and in Carysfort, Men- 
suration and Elementary Astronomy. 3. Logic (Murray’s and Walker’s), in 
Dungannon, Raphoe, and Enniskillen. 

None of the Physical sciences, nor any branch of Natural philosophy, is 
included in the science course. 

The general course does not descend so much to the elements as that of the 
Diocesan Schools. Every student is presumed to be already acquainted with 
English grammar, composition, and recitation. 2. Geography and history 
are taught in the same manner, and from nearly the same text-books as in the 
Diocesan Schools. In the Banagher School, to Greek and Roman history, is 
added the history of England and Ireland. 

Of the modem languages, French, Italian, and German are taught as extras 
at Armagh, at the rate of six guineas a year for each ; at Dungannon, Raphoe, 
and Cavan, French only ; at Enniskillen none. 

Dancing and Gymnastics are accessories ; neither Music nor Drawing appear 
to be cultivated as a portion of the course in any of the schools. 

Religious instruction is on a larger basis in the majority of the Royal Tabk, App. 3. 
schools than in the Diocesan. In Raphoe it seems to be more especially 
attended to. The Scriptures, and Explanation of the Collects and Epistles, 

Loyd’s Catechism, the Church Catechism, and Wills’ Church History, form 
the course. Hebrew is taught as an extra, if required, to the head class at 
Armagh and Dungannon. 

The regulations relative to the qualifications for entrance, appointment and 
conduct of teachers, inspection, &e., do not materially differ from those in 
operation in the Diocesan Schools. 

The period of study is still more prolonged than in the Diocesan. Nine Table, App. 3. 
hours, almost without exception, are appropriated to class, distributed variously 
through the morning and evening. 

3. Other Schools of Public Foundation. 

The instruction given in the majority of these schools does not appear to Table, App. 3. 
differ materially in amount from that given in the two preceding classes ; 
in quality or character, in some cases, it is more advanced. The same 
attention is generally paid to the Classics, and somewhat more to Science. 

The classical course is more comprehensive, and of a higher order. 1 . Gram- 
matical instruction, 8cc. the usual text-books, Eton, Valpy’s Grammar, fol- 
lowed by Swain’s Sentences, Alvarez’s Prosody, &c. 2. Extracts from Valpy’s 
Delectus, the Select®, &c. &c. 3. Latin and Greek Classics. To all those 

"Oi- . n 4 already 
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already noticed as read in the Diocesan and Royal Schools are added, in the 
Eyrecourt School, Cicero and Tacitus. The Greek course is equally compre- 
hensive, ascending from grammar (Matthias’s atBandon),(Valpy’s andTIiurtell’s, 
in other schools,) to the Greek Testament, and from thence to Xenophon, Lu- 
cian, Homer, the Greek tragedians, and, in one or two instances to Epictetus 
and Demosthenes. This is accompanied, in almost all the schools, with 
Greek and Latin composition from the exercise books noticed already. 

The science course comprises, 1 . Arithmetic, (Gough’s, Thomson’s, Dowling’s, 
Voster’s, &c.), to which is added book-keeping, and in some algebra. 2 . Geo- 
metry (Euclid) in all but the Navan School ; Trigonometry .(Treeby’s) in 
Bandon and Middleton. 3. In Navan, gauging (Symons’) and mensuration 
(Harris’s) are included. In Middleton, Ballyroan, and Kilkenny, astronomy 
(Brinkley’s) is studied. In Tullyyin, besides Euclid, the pupils read mathe- 
matics generally (Emerson’s), navigation (Moore’s), surveying (Gibson’s), 
and Hutton’s course, and Newton’s Principia. In Bandon they expect to have 
their classes competent to read astronomy and mechanics very shortly. In 
Kinsale the study of navigation has been introduced. 4 . Logic at Eyrecourt,. 
Middleton, and Ballyroan ; Walker and Murray are the text-books. 

The general course varies according to the different schools: 1 . English. 
At Eyrecourt there is a general course of English, commencing with grammar, 
and advancing through simple exercises to epistolary composition, dissertations, 
and the construction of English poetry. This, however, does not appear to be 
adopted, at least to the same extent in the other schools. 2 . Geography, both 
ancient and modem, is generally taught. 3. History. The histories of 
Greece and Rome, from Thomson, Goldsmith, and Gregg ; of England, from 
Pinnock, are read. 

The modem languages are occasionally taught as extras ; French at Kil- 
kenny, Kinsale, and Clonmel ; Italian, in addition to French, at Youghall. 

Dancing and Gymnastics are little noticed. Drawing tmd Music are taught, 
it is stated, by the best masters (as extras) at Bandon. They are not men-, 
tioned in the other schools. 

Religious instruction appears to be more generally attended to than 
in the Diocesan and Royal Schools. The pu^nls commence with “ Lessons 
selected from the Old and New Testament,” as in Lifford, or with " Extracts 
from Scripture,” as in Tullyvin, followed generally by the Catechism and 
then by the Holy Scriptures. Hebrew is taught at Clonmel. It does not 
appear that, with the exception of Tullyvin, in any of the schools dogmatical 
religious instruction is given the children. In the Eyrecourt return it is 
specifically stated that the religious instruction given in that school, does not 
interfere with the conscientious delicacy of the pupils professing different 
modes of Christian faith. 

In some of the schools Globes are kept; and at Middleton the pupils have 
the use of a small and, as stated, well-assorted library, after the hours of 
school business. 

At Tullyvin there is also a school for girls. The education is quite- 
elementary ; they learn reading, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, needle- 
work, plain and ornamental. 

The hours of study are regulated much in the same manner as in the 
other two classes. Many of the schools give nine hours per day, and none 
less than six. 

Entrance examinations do not appear to be insisted on. 

The masterships are in the appointment of the representatives of the origi- 
nal trustees, as at Bandon and Youghall; or of trustees now acting, as. at 
Ballyroan, Navan, and Tullyvin; or of corporations, as at Kinsale; or of the 
Board of the University, as at Kilkenny; or of the bishops of the Established 

Church, 
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Church, as at Eyrecourt and Lifford; in this differing materially from those 
of the Diocesan and Royal Schools. No religious or educational examination 
or qualification seems to be required ; they are usually Protestants, but not 
necessarily so. They are clerical at Bandon, Kilkenny, Kinsale, Clonmel, 
Lifford and Youghall ; in the others, lay. This is generally regulated by the 
discretion of the patrons. 

Inspection seems not to be more rigidly insisted on than in the Diocesan and 
Royal Schools. The patrons are presumed to exercise some control. The 
Board of Commissioners have still higher powers vested in them by Act of 
Parliament; they are authorized to visit or appoint visitors, and to require re- 
ports, and report annually upon the state of each school. 

The defects observable in the system of instruction adopted in each of the 
three classes are reducible to the following heads : — 

1 . It is too limited and sjtecial. — It appears to have been framed for one 
object exclusively, preparing the pupil for entrance to the University, and 
so far has proved efficient; there is thus a great predominance of the classics 
over science. The English course is partial and incomplete. There is no 
enlarged course of geographical or historical reading. The physical sciences 
chemistry, mineralogy, botany, physiology, even in their most elementary 
forms, are not touched on. Natural history is wholly omitted ; mental and 
ethical science is inadequately taught. 

2 . In the Branches cultivated the best System is not pursued. — It is not 
intended to contest the diligence with which a competent knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and, to a certain degree, of their respective 
literatures, is communicated. The high honours obtained by many of the 
pupils from Dungannon, Armagh, and Kilkenny especially, in the after 
course of the University of Dublin, are honourable testimonies to the sound- 
ness of their early classical education. But much more remains to be com- 
prehended under that designation. No great pains seem to be taken to 
develope the philosophy of either language or literature, to combine with it a 
due sense of the characteristics of ancient mind, or to exemplify its opera- 
tions in the cognate studies of the arts. The science course is extremely 
meagre, and the most antiquated books and processes appear to be adopted. 
Geometry is taught from Euclid only, in many schools. No application is 
made of the numerous elementary works in the French language, so remark- 
able for their order and lucidity. The Modern languages are all extra studies, 
and paid for apart ; so also Music and Drawing. 

3 . Want of sufficie 7 it Tests of the qualifications of Teachers. — It is fully ad- 
mitted that many of the present mastei-s are of high distinction, and would do 
honour to any educational institution. Others, however, are of an opposite 
character ; and the object of a test, either of previous course of study or 
examination, is to preclude the chance of the latter taking the place of meri- 
torious men. No power seems to be vested in the Board to superannuate if 
incompetent ; and cases of great inconvenience and injury have resulted more 
than once from this deficiency. 

4 . Want of a sufficiently rigorous System of Inspection.— Vo'ffQv is indeed 
given to the Board to visit, and to enforce the attendance of a master in 
Dublin, if necessary; but this being resorted to on important and extreme 
occasions only, its operation is very different from constant inspection by the 
authorized officers of the Commissioners. In like manner Reports are made 
by the Board, but they are generally at distant periods, and less ample and 
detailed than would be requisite to afford a distinct view of the character and 
progress of these institutions. In both particulars, viz., the control maintained 
over the teachers, and the publicity of their proceedings, it is just to observe, 

70 I that 
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Defects of the ex- 
isting system of 
Instruction in each 
ofthe three classes. 
1. Too limited and 
special. 

Kyle, 2065-2080. 

Quin, 1464. 
Hincks, 160, 161. 
Kyle, 1878-1882. 
Bryce, 9-19. 



2. In the branches 
cultivated, not the 
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might be pursued. 

Hincks, 167. 

Kyle, 1882. 
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Kyle, 1923,1924. 
2132-2136. 



Central Body. 



Originally Trustees 
of the several en- 
dowments. 

Quin. 

Kyle, 1925-1944. 



At present Board 
of Commissioners 
in Dublin. 

Quin, 1349-1354- 
Kyle, 1772-1787. 

1804-1812. 
Kyle, 1826-1830. 

1884-1897. 
Quin, 1660-1665. 
Officers. 
Kyle, 1817. 
Constitution. 

Kyle, 1788-1800. 



Quin, 1662-1665. 



Kyle, 1813, 1814. 



Tunctions. 

Kyle, 1883, efsey. 
Quin, 1375-1377- 

1381. 1385-1390. 
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that since the 63 Geo. 3, c.107, there has been a sensible improvement, and many 
of the abuses then existing- have been in a great degree corrected. At the 
same time, it does not appear that these salutary reforms have yet been carried 
out to the full extent of which they are susceptible. 

Central Organization. 

The whole of this organization is placed under the direction and manage- 
ment of a Central body of Commissioners, resident in Dublin. 

Previous to 1813 the Diocesan, Royal and other Schools of public founda- 
tion, as well as those of private endowment, were under the care of their 
respective ti-ustees, appointed by Act of Parliament, Charter, &c. The abuses 
arising from this arrangement were so numerous and enormous, and had been 
so strongly and repeatedly urged on the attention of the Government and the 
Legislature, that they were at last obliged to interfere. The 53 Geo. 3, c. 1 07, 
took the administration out of the hands in which it had formerly rested, and 
placed it in those of a new body created by the Act, the Board of Commis- 
sioners, who have continued to govern them ever since. 

The Board of Commissioners is constituted of ex-officio and unofficial mem- 
bers. The ex-officio are the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, the Pri- 
mate, and other prelates, for the time being. The unofficial members are 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, without any control. There is no religious 
restriction. Three members, one of whom must be an ex-officio member, form 
a quorum. They have a secretary, agents, a solicitor, &c. There is no treasurer. 
The monies are lodged by the local agents to the credit of the Board in the 
Bank, and accounted for with the Board through the secretary. There are no 
inspectors, trustees, &c. The Commissioners are unsalaried, the officers arc 
paid. The secretary received, formerly, 600 L a year ; on the appointment of 
tlie present secretary (a highly efficient officer, Mr. Kyle), it was reduced to 
450 1 ., but 1 50 /. is allowed to provide board-room, a clerk (constantly at work), 
messenger, stationery, &c. These charges, exclusive of postage, are defrayed 
from the Consolidated Fund. The agents receive five per cent, on the collec- 
tion of rents paid out of the estates. The counsel (the Attorney-general) 
is paid pro re natd, so also the architect, &c., from the same funds. 

The functions of the Board are double. First, the management of the estates, 
and secondly, the management of the Schools. For these purposes they are 
invested with necessary powers by Act of Parliament. 

Both the constitution and functions of the Board appear to have produced 
numerous inconveniences. 

The attendance, formerly stated by the Report of the Commissioners them- 
selves, to have been extremely irregular, still continues so, and the means taken 
to ensure punctuality, such as entering the names of members attending each 
meeting, and keeping accurate minutes of proceedings, at all times open to 
the Lord Lieutenant, have not been found adequate. Deficiencies or neglects 
are sought, indeed, to be repaired at the next day’s meeting ; arrears of business 
are brought up, &c. ; but there should be as little risk incurred as possible of 
such arrears, and if, at present, they do not accumulate to any very injurious 
extent, it must be ascribed to the narrow sphere of action of the Board. 

The causes of this irregularity are obvious. Ex-officio members are in 
general less regular than others, the pressure of other higher duties pre- 
venting them, even if desirous, from attending ; the necessity of having one 
official member to constitute a quorum ; the absence of ail salary ; want of 
special interest and individual responsibility. 

There 
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There is no fixed time of meeting ; it depends on the invitation of the secre- 
tary, or the call of any member of the Board. They are generally held once a 
fortnight, which appears sufficient for the exercise of their present duties. 

There is no fixed official residence ; the meetings are held in such room as 
the secretary may provide. They at present take place in his own house. 

The functions of the Board, in respect to the estates of the Royal and other 
Schools, have been of late judiciously exercised. In some instances they have 
made abatements and allowances for hedging, ditching, houses, requiring and 
ensuring for such assistance greater punctuality and industry. Being prohi- 
bited from taking fines, they let the land at its fair value. They provide for 
the building of schoolhouses, either by loans from the Consolidated Fund, 
repayable by instalments, or from the funds of such schools as possess a sur- 
plus. The erection of these buildings is no longer left to the discretion of the 
master, as in former times, but conducted by a professional architect, selected 
by the Board. Tlie injury arising from employing local architects according 
as circumstances required, has been felt, and judicious alterations been made 
in consequence. Many' faults, however, had previously been committed ; 
hence, though there has been some sparing in expense, the schoolhouses do not, 
in general, appear to have been built on the best models, or with the most 
recent improvements. In general, too, the grounds annexed to the schools are 
not sufficiently extensive. 

Much the greater part of the time of the Board is absorbed in the manage- 
ment of the estates, and the improvement of the money interests of each par- 
ticular school. Though their powers appear for this purpose fully adequate, 
and are exercised with discretion, it does not seem to Your Committee, as 
already stated, to be the most appropriate province of an Education Board. 

The functions connected with the intellectual management of schools are in 
consequence underrated. Either from want of sufficient authority or attention, 
most of the precautions usual in other countries permanently to assure an ele- 
vated standard of education seem to have been passed by. There are no previous 
studies specifically educational, and no examination for the selection of teacher. 
They are, with some exceptions, in the appointment of the Lord Lieutenant, 
unassisted by any authorized medium in the way of recommendation, &c. 
The salaries appointed are arbitrary, and seem principally to be determined by 
the endowment of the schools, without reference to amount of duty to be per- 
formed. To this may be added, as already noticed, the differences existing 
relative to the particular rights and powers respectively of the masters and 
Commissioners, as well as the en’oneous impressions relative to the character 
and objects of these schools. The circulars which the Board have issued do 
not appear to have been followed by any measure to enforce them. They 
have generally been satisfied with the circumstance of no complaint having 
been made, without inquiry whether there were grounds for complaint or not. 

No minute investigation takes place into the intellectual management of the 
school. It is presumed the master does his duty. He furnishes annually a 
list of the number of pupils in attendance, and of the books read. Any grievous 
allegation will of course be listened to, and a visitation probably appointed by 
the Board for the occasion. But there is no local committee, or habitual, or 
even periodical inspection. The selection of scholarships is carried on princi- 
pally by correspondence, without personal examination of the Board. 

The primary cause of these obstacles is to be found in the want of a distinct 
definition of the respective rights, functions, and duties of the parties, and of ade- 
quate legal powers to enforce them. The 53 Geo. 3, c. 1 07, gives power to remove 
masters in case of misconduct, the office being granted during good behaviour. 
When such removal becomes necessary, the process of visitation may be good, 
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but there are numerous minor offences or neglects, which, though not amount- 
ing to such a degree as to authorize removal, are productive of no small amount 
of injury to a school. These are attempted occasionally to be checked by calling 
up the teacher to town, but this in itself, a sort of reproof, and not resorted to 
except in strong cases, is at all times operose and dilatory. Instead of sum- 
moning the teacher to the Commissioners, it would be better that the Com- 
missioners, or persons deputed by the Commissioners, should go to the 
teacher. This has once or twice been lately adopted, and previous inquiry 
ordered to be made by the secretary; but the case was an extraordinary 
one. ^ Commissioners have no authority to appoint or salary Inspectors under 
existing statutes.^ It is doubtful whether they have power to alter the courses 
mode of instruction, text books, &c. ; the master appears to be left in a great 
degree to his own discretion. ° 



IV.— SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EXTENDED, IMPROVED. AND PER- 
MANENT SYSTEM OF ACADEMICAL AND COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 



Your Committee having considered the existing state of the Diocesan 
Royal and other Schools of Public foundation, now proceed to inquire “ how’ 
far their utility may be increased, and in what manner, and from what 
resources. Academical Education may be improved, extended, and perma- 
nently maintained in Ireland.” ^ 

The education of the Lower classes in Ireland has, at various times at- 
tracted the serious attention of the Government and the Legislature, ’and 
large grants, and various plans, been applied to its extension and improvement. 

Your Committee are not less sensibly impressed with the importance of 
extending the same encouragement to the promotion of the education of the 
Middle orders. To a well-educated middle order, the State must mainly be 
indebted for its mtellectual and moral progress. Such a class is especially 
desirable at the present time in Ireland. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that a liberal, judicious, and appropriate 
system of education for the middle class, is the only means by which 
they may be enabled to acquire and maintain that proper position in society 
to which they are entitled, and by the maintenance of which the oommunity 
can be fully protected from the chances of internal disorder. They are fur- 
ther of opinion that such system is not likely to be provided as rapidly and 
extensively as may be required, by voluntary efforts; and that it thus be- 
comes the duty of the Legislature to intervene, as in the case of the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, in order to secure its blessings. 

To effect this, it appears to your Committee that the following objects 
should be kept in view :-Tlie system should be in harmony with the real 
wants and position of the class for which it is intended ; it should, as much as 
possible, accord with other portions of the education system ; it should be of 
the most improved character; it should be general, common to all, without dis- 
tinction of class or creed ; and once established it should be rendered permanent 
Ihe ripper classes generally, and a portion of the middle, devote themselves 
to toe learned professions, especially to the bar, and with that view enter the 
University. The great majority, however, is necessarily destined to agricul- 
tural, commercial, and, m some instances, to manufacturing pursuits. There 
IS at present a demand for knowledge in all these branches, consequent upon 
the extension of public works and private speculations; and it is to be hoped 
that, with the farther developement of the resources of toe eountry, this demand 
Wlii continue to increase. 



The evidence before Your Committee shows how inadequately the whole of 
this important body is supplied with the means of acquiring such knowledge. 



The 
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The education at present given, is not only limited, but in general inapplicable 
to their after pursuits in life. 

These defects have been in some degree supplied by private Commercial M'Namara, 4401- 
Schools, and by Mechanics and other Institutions, but in none with the 
effect observable in the Belfast Institution and Academy. The introduction 
of the mechanical, physical, and moral sciences in these establishments, Bryce’ 1258-1260. 
to an extent unknown in other parts of the country, has been effected with- Hincks, 223-225. 
out difficulty, and been productive of satisfactory results. A taste for these 
studies has been diffused through the north, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the town itself. The natural result of this will be to raise, extend, and Simpson, 3255. 
improve the moral and intellectual character of the people, to give an impulse 5278- 

to industry, and to obviate, it is hoped, many of the evils arising from the Rdd’4765-4760. 
imperfection of foiuner or existing systems. 4797-4801. 

At the same time it must be observed, that even Belfast, (though in many 
particulars beyond other places,) does not yet furnish all that is required. The 
system is not complete ; natural history is not sufficiently taught ; political Hincks, 246-257. 
economy is not studied. But Belfast, even as it is, stands alone; the South 751-755. 

and West, especially, are altogether without any great public institution Bullen, 3620, 3621. 
affording education suited to the peculiar wants of the middle order. 

To supply this deficiency, two courses are open to the Government and This deficiency, 
Legislature: 1. To leave the present schools precisely as they now are, and to be supplied, 
appropriate them principally to classical education, as preparatory schools to 
the University; founding, at the same time, other establishments for commer- auTn,’ 1736-1 754. 
cial and industrial instruction ; or, 2. To take advantage of the present system, jg 2112 211'' 
enlarging, improving, and extending it, so as to render it applicable to both 
commercial and classical education, and thus fit it to the wants, at the same 2262-2264. 
time, of both the middle and upper orders. 

Your Committee are disposed to consider the latter of these arrangements as second Ian re 
better suited to promote the objects of education, social harmony, and economy, ferable. ^ ^ 

than the former. 

It does not appear advisable, all other considerations being equal, to separate On what grounds, 
brEinches of instruction, calculated mutually to aid and illustrate each other. 

Nor is any arrangement tending to divide the several classes of society less o- « - 
objectionable, tour Committee cannot concur with some of the witnesses in 2386. 
the belief that the combination of classical and commercial instruction would Beid, 4760, 4761. 
tend to drive away the higher classes ; or even in the case of so unfortunate a 6767- 

result, would the rich be left without instruction, as must necessarily be the Kyie, 2112-2115. 
case ^vith the middle in the event of a perseverance in the actual system. 

Separate institutions would require a large additional expenditure, and 
immediate outlay ; by availing ourselves, on the contrary, of existing founda- 
tions, considerable expense may be saved. Admitting, then, on all these 
grounds, that institutions combining the different branches of education are 
preferable to such as separate them, we have next to consider how such com- 
bined system may be carried into effect. 



1 . — County Academies. 

Your Committee considering the extent and population of Ireland, its intel- 
lectual and moral wants, think it advisable that there should be in each County 
in Ireland one Academy at least combining classical and scientific instruction, 
(the latter especially in reference to practical purposes). 

Bryce, 1261-1270. Quin, 175.5-1765. Kyle, 2257-2259. Simpson, 3249-3252. 

With this view, they recommend the application to such purposes of the 
schools already in existence, and supplying whatever deficiency may still 
continue, after such application, by the establishment of additional schools. 

Bryce, 2817-1291. And if not sufficient 

701. 13 This 
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This proposition embraces two considerations: 1. their Administration, and 
3. Course of Instruction. 

Administration. 

1. The defects of schools under the existing system, in both particulars, have 
been already shown. 

If Your Committee had to devise a completely new system for the country, 
the course they should be disposed to follow, on the grounds already stated, 
would be that already suggested for Elementary education, applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to Counties instead of Parishes or Districts. 

On this principle the State should be required, if necessary, to purchase the 
ground, build and outfit the Academy, provided the County on its side agreed 
to assess itself for the salary of the masters and other expenses of its main- 
tenance. These functions, like those necessary for the establishment of 
Elementary schools, should be exercised on the part of the State through the 
Board of Education, and on the part of the County through its Grand Jury. 

It remains to be seen whether schools can be brought to combine and 
work with such a system. • 

The Diocesan, Royal and other Schools of Public foundation, are each regu- 
lated by different principles, and should be considered separately. 

1. There are two modes of enlarging and improving the Diocesan Schools. 
1st. Improving the law under which they are administered, without any material 
deviation from their present organization. 2d. Altering the present organiza- 
tion, so as to bring them altogether within the scope of the plan suggested for 
the establishment, &c. of County Academies. To accomplish the first, the 
Legislature should decide whether they are to be free schools in the largest accep- 
tation of the word, or merely schools required to receive a specified number of 
free scholars ; whether this number is to have reference to each school, and wlie- 
ther it is to be a matter of choice or obligation on the part of the master ; whether 
such free scholars shall he received as boarders or day scholars ; whether 
there shall he a limited number of each ; whether the grand juries shall build 
the school wherever wanted, and keep the same in repair ; and finally, whe- 
ther or not it should subsequently be authorized through a local committee to 
exercise a permanent inspection over such school. Nor should its labours 
cease here: it should more accurately apportion the contributions amongst the 
clergy; it should prescribe the rights, duties and powers of the meters, the 
qualifications for appointment, Sec. ; and, above all, give ample authority to 
the Commissioners to carry into execution the intentions of Parliament, and 
see Diocesan Schools established in each of the prescribed districts. 

2. But even were all this effected, Your Committee are still of opinion, that 
many of the defects already noticed, affecting the establishment, maintenance 
and management of these schools, would continue, and that however useful 
such reforms might be, they would fail in accomplishing the great object at 
which they aim, a good and widely diffused system of Academical Education. 

3. It thus becomes necessary to recur to a fundamental alteration in the 
present organization of these schools. 

For this purpose Your Committee propose, 

1. That all Acts, or clauses in Acts, referring to the management of 
Diocesan Schools, be repealed. 

2. That the contribution hitherto prescribed to be paid for the salary of 
the Master, by the bishop and clergy of the consolidated dioceses of each dis- 
trict, be compounded for with Government, at a specified value, or that 
it be no longer required. ' 

3. That 
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3 . That the building, rebuilding, or enlarging of such number of Academies 
as, in addition to those existing, may be required, be defrayed by Parlia- 
mentary grants. 

4. That the Grand jury in future be exonerated from the obligation of 
building the school-house; but in lieu thereof, they be required to assess for 
the salary of a certain number of teachers attached to each Academy, and 
determinable by the extent of the population, &c., for which designed, as also 
for the repairs and other current expenses necessary for the maintenance of the 
school. 

In this manner the Diocesan Schools might be gradually brought to work 
with the uniform system already suggested. There would not be greater diffi- 
culty in dealing with the Royal. 

In those counties where there are Royal Schools, there would be no more 
necessity of establishing County Academies, than where there are Diocesan 
Schools. With a slight change in their organization, they could be converted 
to such purposes. With this view it would be necessary to enlarge their sys- 
tem of instruction, to increase the number of teachers, to require the same 
qualifications, and to adopt the same forms of appointment as in the case of the 
Diocesan Schools. 

The Royal Schools being endowments, do not require any support from 
the State. The management and apportionment of their funds are, however, 
susceptible of improvement. 

The funds are adequate not only to the support of additional courses, and 
of the teachers required to conduct them, but also to the foundation and main- 
tenance, on the same extended principle, of a greater number of schools. This 
appears to be allowed by the Commissioners themselves. A few years 
ago, a proposition was made for the application of the surplus funds to the 
foundation of new schools, for elementary instruction. This appearing not 
to be within the view of the charter, which seems to have intended the 
estates for the .support of academical education, was not pursued. The funds 
in the interval accumulated, and, after providing the requisite number of 
buildings for school purposes, and founding several exhibitions, have left a 
balance in hand, and still continue to accumulate. 

The first wants are thus amply supplied ; no fresh demands are likely soon 
to accrue ; the masters are paid over-liberally, and there is a reasonable pro- 
bability that the estates will improve, and the annual surplus every year 
become greater. Under these circumstances, Your Committee does not appre- 
hend any difficulty in bringing these endowments under the same system as 
the Diocesan Schools. 

Your Committee propose, for this purpose, 

1. That all Acts, or clauses of Acts, referring to the management of the 
Royal Schools, be repealed. 

2. That the funds of the several schools be consolidated into one general fund, 
retaining either, as may be thought advisable, the landed property, or con- 
verting it into money by sale, to be vested, for the use of the schools, in the 
public funds. 

3. That after paying the teachers (on the demise of the present occupants) 
on the same scale as that proposed for the Diocesan Schools or County Aca- 
demies, the surplus be applied to the building of other similar schools. 

4. That where such schools shall be built, the Grand Jury be called on to 
assess, as in the case of the Diocesan Schools, for their support, 

7 *^^- 14 5. That 
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6. That the County division be substituted for the Diocesan and District; 
and the denomination of " County Academy ” for those of Diocesan and 
Royal Schools now in use. 

With the exception of Tullyvln, a peculiar endowment, and Carysfort, an 
elementary school, the other schools of public foundation might, by changes 
of a similar nature, be brought into the range of the same system. 

The internal regulations of all these schools should, as much as possible, be 
assimilated. 

The salary is now made up partly by a fixed sum and partly by school fees. 
Your Committee propose to retain this combination, but with modifications. 

Your Committee propose the appointment, in each County Academy, of 
a Head Master, and of as many Assistant Masters as hereafter there shall be 
established courses in each. To the Head Master they would allot a fixed 
salary. The salary of the assistant masters should be determined by the 
extent of the district, but should not be less, in any case, than 50 1 . a year. 

Boarders now contribute the largest portion of school fees, the greater 
part of which, accrue to the Head Master. Your Committee suggest that the 
boarding of scholars should be kept altogether distinct from their instruction. 
The Academy being intended solely for public use, that is, not only the school 
itself, but the house, or apartments designed for the teachers. Your Committee 
do not approve of its being applied to the purposes of a lodging-house for 
pupils for the individual emolument of the Head Master. Should any one 
of the masters think it profitable or judicious to board any of the pupils 
attending the County Academy, he should be permitted so to do, but not to 
apply to such purposes the buildings of the Academy. In schools where 
this is now the practice, means should be taken, as far as may be judicious and 
practicable, to alter it. The amount payable for board, &c., should be left 
solely to the discretion of the contracting parties. 

The Fees for instruction should be uniform in all the schools, and common 
to all classes. This would enable the local committees to lower the fees now' 
paid by day scholars, but by the tendency it would have to increase the num- 
ber of day scholars would keep up the amount, it is to be hoped, to the same sum 
that is received at present. 

Free scholarships, on their present footing, are objectionable. Should it be 
thought advisable to give deserving boys, who had not the means of acquiring 
it from a want of resources, an academical education, the Grand jury should 
be required to pay for their instruction. The local committee, according to the 
extent of the district, might select from the elementary schools therein situated 
a certain number of children, determinable by the place they held in the 
school for the three preceding years. This would preclude patronage, limit the 
application of the public funds to such purposes exclusively, give a good 
assurance of the claims of the candidates, and be a strong inducement and 
stimulant to exertion in all the elementary schools in the district. The same 
regulations should determine the advancement of academical pupils to the 
Colleges, and collegiate pupils to the University. It is, in fact, no other than 
an extensive and uniform, and, what is now material, a safe, application of 
the principle of E.xhibitions. 

The pupils should pay for such courses of instruction only as they actually 
agree to attend. 

The present mode of collecting fees is objectionable ; an officer of the Aca- 
demy should be authorized to receive them from the pupils, and pay them over 
collectively, each quarter, to the teachers. 

The mode of appointing teachers might be improved. None should be 
.allowed to become candidates for the situation, who, besides presenting 

proper 
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proper testimonials of moral and intellectual character, had not received an 
academical education, attended a course of educational lectures, and passed a 
specified public examination. 

The appointment should constitute a legal right to the perception of the 
salary and school fees, and to all other emohxments, privileges, and rights 
incidental to the situation. No teacher should be removed or suspended, 
except for incompetency or impropriety of conduct, proved on trial before 
the central body ; every person aggrieved should be entitled to prefer and 
maintain their complaint. 

It remains to point out the Machinery by which this organization may be 
carried into operation : 

Your Committee have already stated in their suggestions for the improve- 
ment of elementary education, their conviction that the best macliinery was a 
due combination of central and local powers, duties, and functions. They 
^PP^y principle to the class of educational establishments under considera- 
tion, in a manner analogous to that already proposed for elementary schools, 
nor in this are they in any great degree departing from the spirit, or in many 
instances, from the details of existing regulations. The necessity of a large share 
of local power was recognised in the very foundation of these schools ; and it 
was from such power being carried to excess, and giving rise to numerous and 
flagrant abuses, that in 1813 a central power was considered necessary, 
under the form of the then constituted Board of Commissioners. This Board 
was principally intended to carry into operation, as far as building of schools, 
and more diligent payment of contributions, the re-organization of the Dio- 
cesan Schools, and to control and direct the expenditure and application of 
the income of the Royal and other Public Endowed Schools, but not with 
any more general object, such as the extension, maintenance, improvement, 
and superintendence of a national system of Academical education. Accord- 
ingly, their constitution was as narrow as their purpose; they externally and 
internally labour under other serious defects. 

In the application of the principle of central and local co-operation, Your 
Committee have already laid down a broad and simple rule. To carry this 
'rule into effect there should be a Board on one side, and a Local assessing 
Body for the levying of rates, and a Local Committee appointed by such body, 
to see to their just and judicious application, on the other. 

In constituting the first of these bodies, viz., the Board, three courses are 
open to the Legislature. 1. The re-organizing of the Board of Commissioners 
acting under the 53 Geo. 3 ; 2. The constituting of a new Board ; 3. The con- 
solidating of the Board of Commissioners witli the Board already recom- 
mended for the administration of elementaiy education. 

From former observations it is clear that the present Board is not sufficiently 
efficient. Its formation, as has already been shown, is radically defective. 
The changes necessary to remove these defects would be tantamount to the 
formation of a new Board. 

The constituting of a new Board, separate like the present, would involve 
the consideration of the propriety of establishing two distinct systems. It is 
a matter of great importance, for the simple and efficient working of the 
whole system of national education, that each ])art should as much as possible 
be brought into co-operation and accord with the others. This appears more 
attainable by one Board than by two. 

Your Committee are thus, after mature consideration, though some differ- 
ence exists amongst the witnesses, induced to prefer the third course to the 

/Oi- K foi-mer 
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former two, and to recommend the consolidation of the two Boards, following 
the precedent already given them in the instance of the Public Works’ Board, 
which consolidated on its creation other separate Boards existing in Dublin, 
such as the Board of Fisheries, Inland Navigation, &c. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary that the existing Board of Commis- 
sioners, acting under the 53 Geo. 3, c. 107, should be dissolved, and that a num- 
ber of members chosen, either from that body or from others, equal in number 
to the members of the present Board of National Education, be added to the 
latter. This addition might act in conjunction with the other members, or 
form a distinct Section or Committee, under the name of the Academical 
Section, with its respective secretary, inspectors, and clerks (ai^pointed, paid, 
and intrusted with powers in every particular analogous to those confided to 
the National Board, recommended in a former part of this Report),for the super- 
intendence and management of Academical education. With respect to the 
management of the estates, if it be thought judicious to retain them, and not 
convert them into funded property, it may be a matter of question whether it 
would not be better to intrust it to two auditors unconnected with the Board, but 
accountable to the Treasury, than to embarrass the Board with such functions. 

To this section of the Board should be intrusted the purchase of land, 
building of academies, superintending of instnmtion, on principles precisely 
analogous to those regulating similar duties, functions and powers confided for 
the government of elementary education, to the other section. 

It remains to determine the constitution and functions of the Local body. 

The Grand jury is the ordinary legal organ of the assessing power in 
counties. It is true, not possessing the representative character, it may not be 
considered the most constitutional ; but it being already authorized to act for 
such purposes, there is no reason wliy education also should not be included. 
It is likewise to be observed that this power has been, ere this, guaranteed 
to them by law. Grand juries have levied and applied rates to the building 
of District or Diocesan schools. Finally, should it at any future time be 
thought advisable to give either to this body a representative character, by 
substituting the elective for the nominating principle, or by constituting an 
elective body, under the name of County Boatds or County Councils, to which 
might be transferred the powers and functions now appertainiug to Grand 
juries, there would be no necessity for any alteration in that portion which 
refers to education; all that would be required would be to include the 
powers exercised in this particular with those others for the management of 
public works, charities, and other matters of county finance or superintendence. 
In towns, in like manner, as soon as their Councils shall become elective, these 
powers may be vested in them with safety and advantage. The Town Council 
becomes the natural organ of public assessment in towns, by the right vested 
in it of levying a borough-rate; and all objects to which such assessment may 
be applicable should be transferred as of course to their administration. 

Whenever an Academy, in addition to those already in operation, should be 
required, it should be competent for the Grand jury of the county, or Town 
Council of the Town, to apply for the foundation of such to the Board, who 
should, on its side, be authorized to comply with such application, provided 
the Grand jury or Town Council made an assessment for the payment of the 
teachers, and other current expenses of maintenance. On the other side, the 
Board might be empowered to propose such assessment on condition of its 
founding the Academy. 

The levy on counties and towns might be applotted in parishes and districts ; 
a large proportion, as in the case of poor-rate assessment, being required to be 
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defrayed by persons having a beneficial interest. In those parts where the 
county and town formed separate jurisdictions, the assessment should be levied, 
as it is now, for other purposes, by proportionate shares. In general, it would 
be advisable that the County Academy should be established in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. Where this might be impracticable, from the position of 
the County Town, or from the great extent of the county requiring a more 
central situation, the Grand jury should take the opinion of the rate-pa^^ers, 
and transmit them for opinion and decision to the Board. The Grand jury 
should be empowered to assess for whatever number of County Academies 
might be required. 

The County collector should collect the academy tax in the same way as 
he now collects any other county rate, and pay it, with other rates, into the 
hands of the treasurer, or into the bank appointed by the Grand jury. 

The Grand jury should appoint annually a committee, called the “ Academy 
Committee,” to manage the application of the Academy rate, and generally 
to superintend the financial interests of the Academy. This is in analogy 
with their present practice in respect to other institutions. They appoint 
periodically, with similar powers, Committees for the Superintendence of 
Prisons, of Charities, &c. 

Each member of this committee, as in the case of Elementary Schools, 
should discharge in rotation the duties of Visitor of the Academy, weekly or 
monthly, as might be found most convenient. Their powers, however, should 
not extend to any interference with the teachers, or courses of instruction, which 
should be left to the management of the Board, but should apply solely to the 
state and keeping of the buildings, the good order and diligent management 
of the academy, attendance of the scholars, &c. At the same time it should 
be competent for them to make any remonstrance or complaint to the Board, 
directly, or through the inspectors, or to enter for their information any 
suggestions they might deem necessary or proper, in a book kept for sucii 
purpose in the Academy ^ well as in tlie Elementary School. 

Every year, at the same time with the presentation of the Reports from the 
Elementary Schools, each Academy Committee should be required to draw up 
an extended Report of the state of their Academy, under their several heads, and 
in the form determined for general adoption by the Board. 
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The object to be held in view in organizing anew the instmetion of the 
County Academy, is the providing such a course or courses of study as may 
fit the upper and middle classes, not for one, but for each of the pursuits to 
which they may severally be called. 

In this view Your Committee do not consider classical instruction nor even 
intellectual instruction of itself sufficient. 

In the Elementary School, Your Committee have insisted on the combina- 
tion of physical, intellectual, and religious instruction, in order thoroughly to 
realize the idea of a sound and complete public education. 

The physical education of the County Academy will require a more direct 
attention to gymnastic and industrial exercises than is at present usual. For 
this purpose, each Academy should be provided with a sufficient extent of 
ground, appropriate buildings, &c. Agricultural and horticultural pursuits 
should be encouraged. 

The intellectual instruction should embrace two great departments, — 

1. Literature, 2. Science. Each should be conducted in 1, “general,” and. 

2, ill “ special” courses. 
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I, Literature. Under this designation should be ranked, as 

“ General course 

English grammar, reading, history of literature, and composition. 

Elements of geography and history. 

As “ Special courses 

a. Latin grammar, reading, history of Latin literature, composition, 
connexion with the arts. 

h. Greek ditto. 

c. French ditto, and other Southern languages. 

d. German ditto, and other Northern languages. 

e. Geography and History, general and in detail. 

II. Science. Under this head should be ranked, as 

“ General courses 

a. Elements of logic and mental science. 

b. Elements of arithmetic and geometry. 

c. Elements of physics, &c. &c. 

As “ Special courses:” 

a. Abstract science and its applications, geometry, &c. 

b. Mechanical science and its applications, physics, &c. 

c. Natural science and its applications, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
botany, zoology, and physiology. 

d. Moral science and its applications, ethics, elements of law and con- 
stitutions, political economy and natural theology. 

To these general and special courses should also be annexed general and 
special courses in music, drawing, and the other fine arts, according to circum- 
stances of time and place. 

Each of the “ general” courses should be obligatory upon all students. The 
“ special” courses should be ad libitum, and paid for separately. No pupil 
should be received to either class without previous examination. 

The religious instruction should embrace, the reading and history of the 
Scriptures, and such special courses, as may be approved by the religious 
denominations, to be given, as now, apart. 

It would be desirable that each of these courses should have a separate 
Teacher ; but circumstances, at the outset, such as want of Teachers or appli- 
cations, may require one teacher to conduct two or more. The Head Master 
should be allowed to select his course ; the others should be allotted as might 
be arranged amongst the teachers themselves. Each Teacher should be entitled 
to the fees paid by the pupils in his particular class. 

The Teachers should be appointed by the Board ; but as it is important 
that the persons named should possess the confidence of those who are con- 
nected with the school, it should be from a list of candidates who had fulfilled 
the conditions enumerated above, presented by the Teachers in concurrence with 
the local body, or at least subject to a veto on the part of each ; and the Head 
Master should be appointed on the same principle, and under the same 
restrictions. 

The Board should have the power, as in the case of elementary schools, of 
suggesting the promotion of Teachers from one Academy to the other, with the 
consent of the Academy to which such promotion was recommended. They 
should also be authorized to grant superannuations for a specified period of 
service. 

Each academy should be fully provided with museums, archeeological and 
scientific, a small gallery of casts from the antique, &c., a collection of prints, 
libraries, &c. See. 

Each 
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Each year examinations should be held, in the presence of the whole body 
of the Teachers and the Public, and the results entered, with other particu- 
lars, in the Annual Report. 

In arrang'ing the hours of study and courses, due attention should be paid 
to a fair intermixture of physical, intellectual, and moral and religious 
instruction. 

A practice, as much as possible uniform and permanent, should be adopted 
throughout all tlie Academies ; all arrangements, additions, and variations 
should be sanctioned by the consent of the Body of Teachers, and approbation 
of the Board. 



2. Agricultural Schooh. 

Your Committee has already recommended the conjunction of a certain 
degree of agricultural and horticultural instruction in the country, and of tech- 
nical instruction in the town, with the literary instruction given in elementary 
schools. From the limited nature of such schools, and the corresponding 
restriction in ground and buildings, it is impracticable, in their instance, 
more extensively. But it docs not follow that such extension may not be 
requisite. Few countries suffer more, if we are to take the concurrent 
testimony of all witnesses on the subject, from want of knowledge and skill 
in agricultural pursuits, than Ireland. This want is not confined to the mere 
labourer, but is, if possible, more conspicuous in tlie farmer, the bailiff, the 
steward, the agent, and the proprietor himself. The want of an educated 
class of farming bailiffs especially is one of the greatest wants felt in Ireland ; 
and the deficiency is obliged to be supplied by bringing over persons of that class 
from Scotland ; but were the education of the Irish to be as good, they would 
be much preferred. There is tlius a considerable opening for profitable 
employment in that particular, if there were only individuals qualified to 
take advantage of it. Farmers, so suspicious that the improvements carried 
on by gentlemen are executed at an expense with which they cannot compete, 
are very ready to try any improvement which they perceive to succeed with one 
of their own class. There is thus every motive for supplying this demand. 
The facility with which the Agricultural School at Templeinoyle was esta- 
blished, and is still conducted, and the beneficial results which it has already 
led to in the neighbourhood, remove all objections on this head. The school 
of Templemoyle was founded through the joint exertions of the country gen- 
tlemen, landowners, and landholders in the neighbourhood, the different Lon- 
don Companies, and a few distant subscribers. It was first connected with 
another school for the upper classes at Fallowlee, contiguous to Templemoyle, 
on the plan of the De Fellenberg schools at Hofw^l ; but whether the country 
was not yet ripe for such an experiment, or that some flaw existed in the consti- 
tution or management, it does not appear to have succeeded, and has recently 
been given up. The Templemoyle school, which was specifically the farmei-s’ 
school, continues to flourish. The first outlay was considerable the buildings 
cost 2,400 1. ; they are capable of accommodating not less than 70 boarders. 
These expenses were met by the contributions of 112 shareholders, and of a cer- 
tain number of annual subscribers at 40 s. a year. The annual expense of board 
and instruction amounts to 10 1. a year. Parents or landlords pay this for the 
largest proportion (the parents paying for about one-third), the Drapers’ and 
Grocers’ Companies, the Irish Society, and the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests for the remainder. The lowest age for admission is 14 ; it is 
deemed better they should come at the age of 17; it is difiicult to induce 
them to remain long. The farmers, as yet, will not submit to it ; and it thus 
7'^^- 3 becomes 
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becomes impracticable at present to fix a precise age. The administration of 
the school is under a local committee. Should continued idleness, neglect, 
or misconduct of any kind be evinced, it is intimated to the parent, who is 
required to remove the boy. The school is open to all classes and persuasions, 
and is frequented from all parts of Ireland. No inconvenience has been experi- 
enced, in a moral and religious point of view, from this liberality. The creeds 
of the different denominations are respected, and the utmost harmony, good 
feeling, and propriety prevail. 

The course and methods of instruction are adapted to the objects had in 
view, and judiciously combine intellectual and agricultural studies and exer- 
cises. The whole school is divided into two equal divisions; one remains in 
school, while the other is occupied abroad. The class in school pursue, under 
the head master, reading English, English gi-ammar, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, construction of maps, book-keeping in reference to their special 
occupations, farmers’ accounts, &c. &c., Euclid’s Elements, trigonometry, 
in its . application to heights and distances, land surveying, together with 
the use of the water level, theodolite, chain, &c. &c. The other division works 
the farm and garden, under the head farmer, divided into bands, each super- 
intended by its respective monitor, who is responsible for the conduct of his 
band. When the Fallowlee school was in existence, the pupils from that 
establishment saw reduced to practice many of the processes to which refer- 
ence was made in the course of their scientific instruction. On the other 
side, the pupils of the Templemoyle school were admissible to the scientific 
lectures on the mechanical and physical sciences, especially in their applica- 
tions to agricultural labour, given in the higher school. 

The number of scholars in 1835 was 39 ; since that period it has increased 
to 60. 

A considerable extent of land is annexed for the purpose of instruction, and 
the outfit of the school in apparatus. See., though not of the best description, 
is nearly adequate to present wants. 

The effects produced by this institution are stated by one of the witnesses 
and Member of Your Committee, who has had ample and continued oppor- 
tunities of judging, to be every way most satisfactory. The intermixture of 
intellectual and manual occupations is most salutary. “ The literary acquisi- 
tions attained in these schools do not interfere with the disposition of the pupils 
to manual labour, nor, at present, lead to the slightest dislike to the occupation 
of a farmer; the work of the farm is done cheerfully and well, and the boys 
take very great pride in executing it properly. The consequences have been 
productive of the utmost benefit to themselves and to the neighbourhood. 
“ Some of them have been taken as country schoolmasters ; some have gone 
as surveyors to the Ordnance survey, and a good many have been employed 
by the different gentlemen who had recommended them, in the instruction 
of the farmers upon their estates, and in laying out and- subdividing the 
farms upon them. Wherever they settled they have led gradually to an 
improved description of fencing ; and, in fact, the fanning in the neigh- 
bourhood is improving with a rapidity that is quite astonishing.” The higher 
class of instruction has not been less rich in good results. “ The pupils edu- 
cated have generally been good surveyors, and get high wages.” Their moral 
habits are not less improved. They are inclined to fill up the intervals of their 
farming occupations with reading. The moral conduct of the young men is 
extremely good ; and we have found that this course of instruction has very 
considerably improved them : the young men themselves have, with very few 
exceptions, looked up to, and been very proud of the testimonials they received 
at the school. The objections, first existing from ignorance, to enter the in- 
stitution 
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stitution are gradually wearing- away ; and lately more applications have come 
from the South than from the North. 

No schools of a technical character, on an extended plan, such as the Real 
Schulen of the Continent, the Edinburgh School of Arts, &c., have yet appeared 
in the towns. 

The result produced by this experiment is such, in the opinion of Your 
Committee, as strongly to urge the extension of the system to every part of 
the country adapted for its reception. 

It appears to Your Committee that one Agricultural School at least should 
be immediately established in each of the four provinces in Ireland. 

It would be desirable that this description of school should be placed in the 
neighbourhood of the County Academy, so as to afford the pupils of each 
institution reciprocally the benefits contemplated by the joint institution of 
Tempi emoyle and Fallowlee. 

These schools should be subjected to the same administration as the County 
Academies. The Board should take the land, build and outfit the school, and 
the Counties benefited by its establishment should contribute proportionably to 
its support, if necessary ; but Your Committee are of opinion that schools so 
established would, under good management, support themselves. 

The administration, as in former instances, should be under Local Com- 
mittees. 

The Board, on its side, should be empowered to exercise its duty of inspec- 
tion, &c. 

The appointment of teachers should be conducted on the same principles 
as that of the Academy. 

The course of instruction in the Agricultural Schools should be based upon 
a general plan, but with a special application, adapted to the locality. This 
might, with security, be left in the hands of the Board. 

In towns it is advisable that Industrial Schools, applicable to the peculiar 
wants of the inhabitants, and regulated on the same principles as the Agricul- 
tural Schools, should be established. 



3. Provincial Colleges. 

Your Committee are of opinion that the alterations and additions they have 
suggested would materially tend to accomplish the important object for which 
they were appointed, viz. the extension and improvement of Academical edu- 
cation in Ireland : at the same time, they think that it has not yet been carried 
out to the full extent which is required, and of which, with little additional 
effort, it is .susceptible. 

The County Academy meets the more ordinary wants of the middle classes, 
and offers a good preparatory course for the higher branches, (especially pro- 
fessional,) of education; but from many of the witnesses examined, Your Com- 
mittee are convinced that the want of a still higher department intermediate 
between the Academy and University, and to w’hich might with propriety be 
given the name of College, is sensibly felt, and particularly by the very 
classes to which reference has just been made. The Belfast Academical 
Institution approximates to the desired organization, and from the great good 
it has already in many particulars effected, little doubt has been entertained of 
the importance of affording other districts the advantage of similar insti- 
tutions. It has consequently formed one of the branches of inquiry to 
which Your Committee has attended. They have examined by what means 
such institutions may be improved, adapted, and extended. 
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Guided by the opinion of many of the most experienced -witnesses of the 
necessity of such institutions, and the conviction that Proprietary Colleges will 
not supply the want, Your Committee think that there gradually should be 
established and maintained, at the public expense, one College at least of the 
description just referred to, in each of the four Provinces of Ireland, under the 
name of “ Provincial Colleges,” and that it could be so established and main- 
tained at no great charge either to the State or to the Province in which 
it was placed. 

The object of these Colleges should be to provide a high degree of edu- 
cation, preparing either for the University, or, if the University were not in 
view, for different public and private professional and unprofessional careers, 
thus obviating the necessity of recurring at great expense and inconvenience 
to other countries, for a class of instruction which it would be desirable Irish- 
men should have an opportunity of procuring at home. 

Three plans have been proj^osed for this purpose to Your Committee. 
1. The State granting a certain sum, contingent on a subscription on the part 
of individuals to an amount proportionate to its grant. 2. Vesting the esta- 
blishment in a proprietary body. 3. Following out, as far as possible, tlie 
organization s-uggested in the case of Academies and Elementary schools. 

The complication incidental to the first of these plans, and the gi*eat chances 
against its ultimate improvement and extension, render it inapplicable to the 
wants of the country. The evidence produced of defect in proprietary esta- 
blishments, is an equally strong objection to the second. The changeable and 
distracting character of proprietary Councils, the precai-iousness of the support 
and direction, the want of knowledge, uniformity and permanence, in the whole 
system, joined to the absence of all higher inquiry, inspection, direction, or con- 
trol render it objectionable as a form of organization, intended to be extended 
and rendered permanent through the whole country. The third plan appears 
to Your Committee to be not only theoretically the best, but in practice the most 
feasible. 

Adopting, then, this third plan as preferable to either of the preceding, Your 
Committee recommend that the Board should provide the ground, buildings, 
and outfit for the Provincial College, on condition that the Province, through 
its several Grand juries, should assess for the salaries of the professors, the 
repairs, and other current expenses of maintenance. 

The assessment for the support of these establishments should be levied and 
collected in the manner and on the principle already stated in reference to 
Academies and Elementary Schools, but, if practicable, on a higher clas s of 
rate-payers than those contributing to either. 

The superintendence of these Colleges should be entrusted to the same 
section of the Board to which is entrusted that of the County Academies, and 
they should be empowered to conduct it, as in their instance, by means of quali- 
fied inspectors, reports, &c. The local management should be left to a Com- 
mittee, representing the interests of the several Counties of the Province. 

The appointment of Professors and Rector should be regulated by the same 
principles and practice as that of the Teachers, &c. of the Academies. 

The Academical Institution of Belfast, being already organized on a different 
plan, it should be left to the prudence and discrimination of the Board and 
the Professors of the institution, whether they would assimilate it or not to the 
plan proposed. As the Grand juries of Ulster might object to assessment 
for its support, and as Government is annually called upon for that purpose, 

it 
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it might be worth consideration, whether it would not be better to fund a sum 
equivalent to that allotted for the building of the other Colleges, and allow the 
interest to be applied to the maintenance of the institution, on the under- 
standing that the College were to be placed on the same footing, in point of Porier, 758-764. 
inspection and reports, &c., as the other three. Should this be objected to, 
the Academical Institution must be left under its actual organization, but as 
the condition of future grants be required to submit to the inspection of the 
Board, and to report annually to Parliament. 

■ The course of instruction should be modelled on that of Belfast, with lusti-uctEon. 

Such improvements as recent inquiries might suggest. Following out the 
principle laid down for the County Academies, certain courses should be 
obligatory, others of choice, each paid by fees to the professor who conducted 
it No boarders should be permitted in the Colleges ; the buildings should 
be appropriated solely to purposes of instruction, and to the habitation of the 
Rector and Professors. 

To each class a Professor, if found necessary and practicable, should be Professors, 
attached ; and besides the Rector, who, as head, would exercise a general 
superintendence, a Censor should maintain the discipline of the whole. 

Though it might not be advisable that the Colleges, individually, should be Degrees, 
authorized to confer Degrees, it might still be so that a Board, formed of members Bryce, 1271-1277. 
from each of the four, from the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, ^d from Biillen 3797-3814 
the 'University of Dublin, and other learned bodies (as might be deemed 
advisable), should sit in the Capital, and after due examination, and certificates 
being produced of having gone through, in a satisfactory manner, the several 
prescribed courses, should be empowered to admit to Degrees such candidates 
as' presented themselves from the Provincial Colleges, excepting, however, 

-Degrees in Divinity. 

Your Committee are not prepared to give an opinion how far such Degrees 
should confer all the privileges incidental to those given by existing Univer- 
sities. 

It might be advisable to give a common Charter to the four Colleges, under 
one common name. 



The Board should be permitted to grant superannuations to the Professors 
on a specified scale. Statutes. 

Statutes for the regulation of the Colleges should be drawn up by the 402 '""’ 

Board, but with the concurrence of the Body of professors ; on the other side, 
bye-laws passed by the latter should not be valid, until sanctioned by the Board. 

All situations, in the Colleges, should be open to all religious denominations. Open to all reli- 
No tests should be required. gious donomina- 

All bequests, &c., made to the Colleges, should be in the trusteeship and Bequests, 
under the control of the Board. 



4. Professional Schools. 

In addition to the Academical and Collegiate institutions already noticed. Professional schools 
Your Committee feel the advantages arising from establishments for the full ''eq^ired. 
cultivation of those strictly professional or special studies for wliich prepara:- Porter, 590-593. 
tion only has been made in the above-mentioned schools. Wiseman, 6500. 

With this view it may be worth consideration, whether encouragement should Recommended to 
not be given to the foundation, in such parts of the country as may respectively established and, 
be most fitted, of Schools of Navigation, Engineering, Mining, &c. &c., to which 
pupils might proceed on leaving the Academy or College, and where ample 
means might be provided for the fullest cultivation of each of these important 
branches. 

701' L Inasmuch 
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Inasmuch as these institutions are designed exclusively for the advantage 
of particular professions, but at the same time have a general influence on the 
civilization of the entire country, Your Committee are of opinion that they 
should be established and maintained at the joint cost of the Profession, acting 
through a Committee, chosen by the Profession, and of the State, acting 
through the National Board. 

In allocating the proportionate share which should fall to each, the same 
principle should be observed as in other parts of the system. The Board 
should give the land, erect and outfit the buildings, and the Professional 
Committee should guarantee the fixed salaries of the teachers and the current 
expenses of the school. 

The administrative powers of the Board and the Committee should re- 
spectively be regulated on the same principles and practice as in the instance 
of the Academies and Colleges. 

The courses and methods of instruction should in like manner be deter- 
mined with the joint concurrence of the Professional Committee and the 
Board. 

With a view to ascertain the qualification of persons entering profes- 
sional life, Your Committee are of opinion that it would be desirable that 
a Board of Examiners, formed from teachers elected from the several schools 
res|)ectively, with the addition of others from the University and Colleges, 
should be appointed for each Professional branch of education, and be 
empowered to confer Diplomas on candidates who passed such public exa- 
mination, and could produce certificates of a due course of previous study, 
testificatory of their several merits. 

As a powerful stimulant to study, and at the same time tending to give a 
much better guarantee than what is now enjoyed by the public for the due dis- 
charge of official duty, Your Committee strenuously recommend that each of 
the Government Offices should, in concurrence with the Board, prescribe a 
course of examination which it should be necessary to pass before any appli- 
cant should be entitled to offer himself as a candidate for situations in these 
several departments. The certificate that such examination had been duly 
passed, and the more or less degree of capability recognised, would consti- 
tute a primu facie claim upon the public service. 

The present deficiency of institutions for the regular study of Law is generally 
admitted. It is submitted that tlie establishment and maintenance of Law 
Schools, either in connexion with or separate from the Colleges, under the joint 
administration of the Board and the Legal Profession, like other Professional 
Schools, might be found desirable. 

It might be matter for subsequent consideration, whether it might not be 
advisable to constitute a Central Polytechnic College in Dublin, to which the 
scholars in other establishments might be drafted as Exhibitioners, and edu- 
cated at the entire expense of the State. Such an institution, besides furnishing 
a high standard of eminence in all branches, acting as a strong incentive to 
exertion in the local schools, would be an excellent school for professional 
local school Teachers, and at all times give the country the fullest opportunity 
of judging who were the best calculated to meet the demands of the public 
service in each of its public departments. 

It will also be a matter of consideration how far schools destined for the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, Schools of Science, and Art, &c. &c., should be 
brought under this branch of administration, or under another, or if, under 
the Board, under the same section to which the superintendence of Aca- 
demies and Colleges is confided, or under that to which we shall have presently 
to advert. 
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V.— SUGGESTIONS FOR THE Extension, &c., of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, Museums, Libraries, &c., or for an Extended, Improved, 

AND Permanent System of Subsidiary Education in Ireland. 

A third and most important branch of National Education is that which im- Literary and Sd- 
mediately follows, and often accompanies academical, collegiate, professional, Instiumons, 

or university education — the Subsidiary or Supplementary education derived requfre'iL'^^^"^^ 
from Literary and Scientific institutions, Mechanics institutions, Museums, 

Libraries, Galleries of the Fine and Mechanical arts. Botanical gardens, Obser- 
vatories, &c. &c. 

The foundation and maintenance of these institutions have hitherto, for tlie Present arrange- 
most part, been left to the exertions of societies and even of individuals. 'They defective, 

have been very partially extended, and not always on the most judicious or 
effective plan, either in reference to themselves, or to other similar institutions. O’Brien, 6C31- 
It would be highly desirable in devising any general plan for the improvement 
of National Education, that this branch,' which so immediately tends to enlarge 3750. ’ 
and perpetuate the advantages of all the others, should not be neglected, and Wiseman, 6488- 
means be taken to give them, as much’ as may be practicable with their cha- ^664-4666 
racter and origin, a more combined, general, and improved operation. ’ 

Existing institutions being, for the most part, voluntary, it may be a matter Defects may be 
of difficulty to bring them under the jurisdiction of the Board and of 
Parochial or County committees. But tins difficulty could not exist in refer- 
ence to institutions founded and maintained on the same principle and prac- 
tice as the Elementary Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 

The country is yet inadequately provided with such institutions. The same should beextended. 
means should be taken for their more rapid extension and improvement as 
in the case of other educational establishments. 

It is proposed that the Board should provide ground, buildings, and By what means., 
outfit, for any such institution as might be desired, provided the locality, Blake, 4229-423.5. 
whether Town, County, or Province, should consent to assess for its main- Bullen, 4028-4032. 
tenance, through its legitimate organs. At the same time, in order to pre- 
vent too great a laxity in the application of this principle, such proposition O’Brien, 66.30, 
should not be entertained by the Town Councils or Grand juries unless on the 
requisition of two-thirds of the rate-payers, nor should any not assessed to a 
school-tax be assessed for its support. 

The superintendence which the Board should be permitted to exercise over Administration 
such institutions should be limited to inspection and reports. It might be 
worth consideration, whether for this purpose, it would not be advisable to add 
other members (constituting a third Section) to the Board, one of whom 
should be paid, together with a paid Secretary. 

The local management, embracing appointment of officers, application of 
funds, See. &c., should be confided to a Local Committee, under the denomination 
of the Museum, Library, Literary and Scientific Society Committee, as the case 
might be. It should be elected by the local body exercising the right of 
assessment in the Town or County, and regulated both in its election, functions 
and powers, by the same principle and practice as that adopted in the School, 

Academy, and College Committees. 

The Dublin Society, subject to the regulations recommended by the Com- Dublin Society, 
mittee of 1836 , and subsequently adopted in part by the society, should.be Insiuu- 

understood to stand at the head of all institutions of the kind described, but O’Brien, 6631. 
exempt from any other control that that exercised in the instance of the 
local institutions. 

70 l 2 Institutions 
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Institutions founded and maintained by individuals and societies should 
be invited to place themselves in the same relation with the Board as those 
founded specifically on the plan now suggested. The advantage resulting to 
the institutions and the public would be greater connexion with each other, 
more combination and union, consequently in every particular greater effi- 
ciency, at the same time that no undue restriction or interference could be 
apprehended, the Board limiting itself to the means of simple information 
and friendly suggestion through inspection and reports. 

Not only in reference to these institutions, but to all others of an educational 
character, it would be highly important for the formation of a sound body of 
educational statistics to have Reports, according to forms mutually agreed on 
between the Board and the respective establishments, presented at the same 
period, through the Board to Government, Parliament, and finally in a cheap, 
portable form to the Public. 



VI.— MODE OF CARRYING THE PRECEDING SUGGESTIONS 
INTO EFFECT. 



Mode proposed of 
carrying into effect 
the preceding pro- 
positions. 



Y our Committee now beg to direct the attention of The House to the mode 
by which they propose these suggestions should be carried into effect. 

They propose — 



1. Bill for establish- 
ment of Board. 



2. Bill for Elemen- 
tary Education. 

3. Bill for Acade- 
mical, Collegiate, 
and Professional 
Education. 

4. Bill for Subsidi- 
ary Education. 



1. A Bill dissolving the present Board of Commissioners, intrusted with the 
management of the Diocesan, Royal, and other Schools of public foundation, 
and constituting a Board of National Education, on the principles stated above. 

2. A Bill for the establishment and maintenance of Elementary Education 
in Ireland. 

3. A Bill for the establishment and maintenance of Academical, Collegiate, 
and Professional Education in Ireland. 

4. A Bill for the establishment and maintenance of Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, Museums, Libraries, &c., or of Subsidiary Education in Ireland. 

Each of these Bills to embrace in their several departments the leading 
provisions stated above. 



CONCLUSION. 

Your Committee have thus endeavoured to lay before The House as ample 
an account as was in their power of the conclusions to which they have arrived 
on the important questions submitted to their consideration. They have aimed 
at establishing a system, adequate, they trust, to the wants of the country, open 
to all sects, professions, and classes ; cheap, universal, and, they are willing to, 
hope, durable. With this view they have attempted to raise the whole standard 
of education, by providing proper teachers, books, and apparatus, and to 
extend it, so improved in all its gradations, to all parts of the country, by means 
of a machinery uniform in principle, and modified in operation, in such manner 
only and degree as is demanded by circumstances ; they have endeavoured 
to provide a guarantee for its permanency and efficiency, by a combination 
of contributions, powers, and functions, central and local ; above all, they have 
endeavoured to adapt each part to the other, and all parts to the whole of the 
system. 

Your 
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Your Committee are not insensible, however, to the difficulties which must 
necessarily impede its immediate adoption ; they are far from urging precipi- 
tate or wholesale experiments, at the same time they consider it of moment that 
whatever portion be adopted, its relation to others should be steadily kept in 
view. Without a due observance of this principle, it will be at any period 
difficult to establish a sound and comprehensive system, and education be 
exposed to a series of abortive attempts, involving large expenditure with little 
benefit to the public. If no other result should follow from this Report than to 
preserve from these errors, it will not be without its use, but Your Committe.e 
are more sanguine in their expectations ; a portion of the system proposed is 
actually in operation ; by giving to that portion, with the alterations suggested, 
a legislative sanction, the country will be enabled to advance gradually with 
increased confidence to others, and terminate, it is earnestly desired, at no 
remote period, by the full establishment of one of the most indispensable 
of all civil institutions — a system of public education, in every particular, 
thoroughly and permanently “ National.” 



0 August 1838 . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 



Mr. Wy«e. 

Mr. Young. 

Mr. J. Ponsonby. 



Veneris, 15“ die Decemhris, 1837. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. Wyse was called to the Chair. 



Jovis, 5° die Julii, 1838. 

Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Sir Denham Jephson. 1 Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. | Lord Mahon. 

Motion made, — Considering the period of above two years which has elapsed since the last 
witness was examined before this Committee (March 29th 1836), the necessity which appears 
to have arisen for a more extended inquiry into the state of Education in Ireland, the great 
variety of subjects which the proposed Report embraces, and the fundamental difference of 
opinion on several points that exists between several Members of this Committee, it is con- 
ceived by this Committee, that they shall best discharge their duty if they confine them- 
selves to reporting to The House the evidence already taken before them. (Lord Mahon.) 

Tlie Committee divided, 

Ayes, 1. Noes, 3. 

Lord Mahon. Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Sir Denham Jephson. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. 



Mercurii, ll® die Julii, 1838. 

Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. I Sir Denham Jephson. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. Mr. Dunbar. 

Sir Charles Lemon. 



Martis, 17° die Julii, 1838. 

Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

I Mr. Mackinnon. 

Mr. M. J. O’Connell. 



Mercurii, 18° die Julii, 1838. 

Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. I Sir Charles Lemon. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. [ Mr. M. J. O’Connell. 



• Sir Robert Ferguson. 
Sir Charles Lemon. 
Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 



Sahhati, 21° die Julii, 1838. 

Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Mr. Young. j Sir Robert Ferguson. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. j Sir Charles Lemon. 



Lunce, 23° die Julii, 1838. 
Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. I Mr. Young. 

Sir Robert Ferguson. j Mr. Dunbar. 



Martis, 24° die Julii, 1838. 
Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 

Sir Robert Ferguson 



I Sir Charles Lemon. 
1 Mr. Young. 



Veneris, 3° die AugusH, 1838. 
Mr. Wyse in the Chair. 

Sir Robert Ferguson 
Sir Charles Lemon. 



I Mr. Dunbar. 

] Mr. W. S. O’Brien. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



LIST of the Principal Headings referred to in the following Index, with the 
Page of the Index at which they will be respectively found. 



Acts of Parliament _____ page 85 

Diocesan Schools - 86 

Assessment ____86 

Diocesan Schools - 86 

Endowed Schools - . - -87 

'National Schools - -- -- -- -- -- - qq 

Board of Commissioners - 

Charter Schools - 86 

Colle^ate and Academical Education 86 

County Academies - __86 

Assessment - 85 

Diocesan Schools - 86 

Instruction 38 

Literature - 89 

Local Commissio 7 iers - 39 

Religious and Moral Instruction - gj 

Reports - - - - - - _ _ - _ _ . -91 

Royal Schools - 

Schoolmasters - - - - - - - - _ _ _ _ - g t 

Science - - - - - - - - - - _ . - 91 

Visitors - -- -- -- -- -- -- Q2 

Diocesan Schools ------------ qq 

Administration __g^ 

Board of Commissioners 3^ 

Buildings ------ ______ gg 

Central Organization - g6 

Contributions ------------ - 

Financial Administration - 87 

Hutchinson, Provost - gS 

Instruction - g8 

Schoolmasters - - - - - - - - - - _ - gi 

Elementary Education - __g^ 

Endowed Schools - - - - - - _ - _ _ _ - 87 

Hibernian Society ------------ 

Kildare-place Society - 

Private Schools - -- -- -- -- -- - qq 

Singing - gi 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 



Alphabetical List of the Principal Headings — continued . 



Endowed Schools ----------- - page 87 

Erasmus Smith’s Schools - - - - - - - . - . - 87 

Foundation Schools - 

Hibernian School - - - - _ _ -88 

Hibernian Marine School - 88 

Industrial Academies - 88 

Infant Schools - 38 

ll^STRUCTlON: 

1. Generally - 88 

2. In Particular Classes of Schools - 88 

Irish Society - 88 

Kildare-place Society - 89 

London Hibernian Society - -- -- -- -- -- 89 

National Schools -------------go 

Normal Schools - -- -- -- -- - - -.go 

Parochial Schools ------------- go 

Polytechnic or Central Professional College - -- -- -- -go 

Provincial Colleges - - - - - - go 

Charters - -- -- -- -- 

Degrees - - 86 

Instruction - 88 

Professors ------------- go 

Public Societies - -- -- -- -- -- -- go 

Religious Instruction - - - - - - - - - - - - Qi 

Royal Schools - -- -- - gi 

Board of Commissioners -----------85 

Central Organization - - - - - - - - - -86 

Bxhibitions and Scholarships - -- -- -- .- -87 

Financial Administration - - - - - - - - “S7 

Instruction ------------- 

Schoolmasters -------------- gi 

Vice, Association for Suppression of - - - - - - - - - -92 

Visitors - -- -- -- -- -----g2 

Voluntary System ---- -------- - g2 

Wilson’s Hospital - - - - - - - - - - - -92 
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INDEX. 



In the following Index, the Figures i, 2, 3. 4, 5, &c., lefer to the Pages of the Report. 



A. 

ACADEMICAL and Collegiate Education. Opinions of Committee on this branch of 

education, 42 Suggestions for an extended, improved, and permanent system of 

academical and collegiate education in Ireland, 64. 

Academical, Collegiate, and Professional Education. Bill to be proposed to Parliament for 
the purpose of carrying the suggestions of the Committee into effect, 80. 

Acts of Parliament. Provision for keeping parochial schools in Ireland, under the 28 Hen. 8, 

c. 15, P* 4 7 Will. 3, c. 4, makes similar provision, 4 8 Geo. 1, c. q, empowers 

bishops to grant land for sites of schools, 4 5 Geo. 2, c. 4, and 5 Goo. 3, c. 33, give 

similar powers, 4- — Nature of four Bills proposed to be passed for the purpose of cavrvinn- 
the suggestions of the Committee into effect, 8o.r See also Diocesan Schools. 

Administration of Diocesan Schools. Opinions of Committee, 43 Uncertainty of the 

law ; its effect on the administration of these schools, 48. ^ 

also Endowed Schools. Kildare-place Society. National Schools. Parochial 
Schools. Royal Schools. 

Agricultural Schools. Institution of, recommended by the Committee, 37 Should be 

immediately established in the four provinces, 75. 

Ardagh. A diocesan school established in this diocese, 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Armagh and Connor. Number of scholars, distinguishing free scholars, from 1830 to 1835, 

Armagh Royal School. Number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 1835 n 

Extent of estate and income, 52, 53 Salary of schoolmaster ; charge to scholars, 

54- ’ 

Assessment. Proposed mode of carrying assessment into effect for county academies, 71. 

•See also Endowed Schools. Provincial Colleges. 

Association for Suppression of Vice. See Vice, Association for the Suppression of. 

B, 

Ballyroan. Extent of education at the endowed school, 16 State of the public school • 

number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 57 Income and salarv of school’ 

master, 57. ■' 

Banagha- Royal School. Number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 1835 <^i 

——Extent of estate, and amount of income, 52, ,53 Salary of master /charge to 

scholars, .54. > & 

Bandon. State of the school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars «;7 

Income; salary of schoolmaster, 57. ' 

Baptist Society. Notice of their means of education, 12. 

Belfast Inslitxition and Academy. Introduction of the mechanical, physical, and moral 
sciences in these establishments has been productive of most satisfactory results, 65. 

Blue-Coat School. Nature of the foundation, 7 Rental, 1788. 1810, 7 Instruction 

given IS of the same character as ordinary English schools; scholars admitted at ekht 
and apprenticed to some trade at fourteen, 15, “ ’ 

Board of Commissioners of Diocesan and Royal Schools. Present Board of Commissioners 
m Dublin; their functions; defects, and inconveniences in the management; financial 
administration; management of estates, of schools, 61-63. 

Board of Commissioners of Education. All National schools placed immediately under their 

control, 14 Consolidation of present boards proposed, for the purpose of carrvino- 

plan ot education as proposed by Committee into effect, 70. ° 

See also Government Board for Education. Local Commissioners. 

Books. See School Books. 

Brothers 
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Report, 1837-8 — continued. 



Brothers of Christian Doctrine. Notice of the means of education of this brotherhood, 12. 

Buildings of Diocesan Schools. No security for a good class of buildings, 49. 

C. 

Carysfort. Extent of education at the endowed school, 16. 

Cashel. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Cavan Royal School. Number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 1835, 51 

Quantity of land, amount of income, 52, 53 Salary of schoolmaster; charge to scho- 

lars, 54. 

Central Organization of Diocesan and Royal Schools. Nature of the government, responsi- 
bility, 2tc. ; financial administration ; management of schools, &c., 62-64. 

Charges for Education. The commissioners of national education prescribe charges gra- 
duated according to the nature of the instruction, 14. 

Charter. Provincial colleges should have a common charter under one common name, 77. 

Charter Schools. Origin of charter scliools ; number of schools, in decennial periods, 1741 — 

1820; and each year, 1821 — 1832 ; with amount paid each year for their support, 6 

Report of Commissioners of Education on the vicious state of education at these schools, 15. 

Ckeam School. See Geometry. 

Chemistry. Opinion of Dr. Reid as to the facility of rendering leading principles of 
chemistry accessible to all classes, 37. 

Clergy. Enjoined by the Act 28 Henry 8, c. ig, to keep schools in each parish for 
teaching English, 4. 

Clogher. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of schoolmaster, 47. 

Clonmel. State of the public school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 
57 Income, and salary of schoolmaster, 57. 

Cloyne. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Collegiate and Academical Education. Opinions of Committee on this branch of the inquiry, 

42 Suggestions for an extended, improved, and permanent system of academical and 

collegiate education in Ireland, 64. 

Connaught. Amount of money granted by Commissioners of Education for building, 

fitting-up schools, salaries of masters, and repairs of school-houses, 13 Number of 

children educated, and amount of population, 13. 

Connor. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47 

Contributions to Diocesan Schools. The mode of collecting objectionable, 49. 

Cork. A diocesan school in this diocese 1 788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Cork, Ross, and Cloyne. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school, 1830-1835, 
distinguishing free scholars, 46. 

County Academies. How proposed to be carried into execution, 65-71 Existing schools 

to be applied to this purpose, 65 For proposed plan of Committee, grand juries 

should annually appoint a committee ; its duties, &c., 71 Proposed outfit of county 

academies as recommended by Committee, 72, 73. 

See also Assessment. Diocesan Schools. Endowed Schools. Instruction. Literature. 
Local Commissioners, Religious Instruction. Reports. Royal Schools. School- 
masters. Sciences. Visitors. 

D. 

Dean Macnamara. His favourable opinion of the introduction of singing as part of the 
education at elementary schools, 37. 

Degrees. Provincial colleges should be authorized to confer degrees, 77. 

Derry. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788,45 Salary of master, 47 Aggre- 

gate number of scholars at this district school, distinguishing free scholars, 46. 

Diocesan Schools. Administration of diocesan schools, Ireland, 43 Provisions of the 

Act of Elizabeth, 43 Provisions of the Act of William 3, 43 — ■ — Provisions of the Act 

of 12 Geo. 1, 43 Provisions of the Act 29 Geo. 2, 43 Provisions of the Act 

53 Geo. 3, 44-— — Provisions of the Act 5 Geo. 4, 44 Number in the various coun- 
ties; salaries of masters, &c., 45-47 Not sufficiently numerous for the wants of the 

country, 49 Plan for adapting them, under the recommendation of the Committee, to 

the proposed purposes of county academies, 66. 

See also Administration. Board of Commissioners. Buildups of Diocesan Schools. 
Central Organization. Contributions. Financial Administration. Hutchinson, 
Provost. Instruction. Peel, Sir. R. Schoolmasters. 

Doctrinal 
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fcfracfioff. Net to be excluded from schools ivere the children are all of one 
persuasion,. 40. See aiso Religious Imtrmtion. 

Dow,,. A diocesan school m this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Down and Dromore. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school, 1830-1835, 46. 
Dromore. A diocesan school in this diocese, 1 788, 46— Salary of master, 47. 

VuUm. A diocesan school in this diocese 1 788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

DuUm Society Should be considered the head institution of literary and scientific societies 
m any plan for improving and extending their use in Ireland, 79 

Dunganmn Royal SchooL Number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 1835 4, 
Amount of income, 53 Salary of master ; charge to scholars, ,54. ® 

E. 

'*^SplTtucc®s”sfsy 'a^catlon at Ealing school 

Educatim, Improvement proposed. To take advantage of the present system enlaroino- 

improvmg, See., suiting it to upper and middle orders of society, 65 Mode’of carrvitw 

the^various suggestions of the Committee into effect, 80. ^ ^ carrying 

See a so Academkal and Collegiate Education. Elementary Education. Intellectual 

Instruction. Religious Instruction. inceueccuai 

ElementaryEducation. Nature of, in Ireland, by public and private endowment ^ Suit 

freTan? ‘rs “ '’Tifr'^'fE7[°''h‘‘’ education fn 

Ireland, 18 Title of Bill to be proposed to Parliament for the purpie of carrvinp 

the various suggestions of the Committee into effect, 80. ^ ^ ' cairymg 

See eiho Endowed_ Schools. _ Hib^nian Society. Kildare-place Society. Private 
Schools. Singing, Society Schools. Wilson’s Hospital. 

Elementary Schools. Nature of,- mistaken notions relative to, prevalent ^4 
oee also intellectual Instruction. 

ElpMn. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Silnry of master, 47 Aggre- 

gate number of scholars at this district school, 1830-1835, distinguishing ftee sclifars, 

Endowed Sehooh. Number of endowed schools in each county in Ireland, q Variable 

™m»“r 9— Suggestions for an extendi and improted plan of el^ 

WH ^3 Government 

board advisable; constitution of, 21 Powers to be conferred, ac—Salaries T- 

pZSnTof'f h"' '*“‘'“-.'=4-— local body, 25 Assessments, 26— V.sitoi, fy— 

Payment of teachers salaries, fees, 27-29 Insurance society, 30 Residence and 

garden, 30 Pmochial library, 30 Selection of teachers, promotion and removal, 

oL’J fKcports to Lord-lieutenants, 33 Plan of Committee for the creation of 

county academies to extend to endowed schools, 68. 

EnmsMkn.. Number of boarders, day scholars and free scholars, 18,35, 51 Estates and 

income, 52, 53 Salary of master ; charge to scholars, 54. J-states and 

8 The schools of this foundation strictly 

tendf's *’ “*^1. '“1 of rental, 8 Application of the 

funds, 8 -Number of schools and scholars, 8 Administration of funds vested 

■in trustees, 8 Wo report is made either to Government or Parliament, 8 Instruc- 

tion m elementary schools generally confined to reading, writing, 8co., 15. 

EiUbitim and Sdwlarships. Number belonging to the Royal schools, 54. 

Eyremrt. State of the school, foundation, number of boarders, day scholars and free 
scholars, 57 Income; salary of schoolmaster, 57. ecuoiuis ana tree 



'^Stufftest inspector, as to the value of the present 

toenpture instructions communicated in those schools, 38, 39. ^ 

school in this diocese 1788,45 Salary of master, 47 Aggregate 

o scholars at this district school, distinguishing free scholars, 1830-1835, 46. 
Financial Administration. Of diocesan and royal schools, 63. 

“““or of consideration how far schools destined for the eultlvation of the fine 
arts schools of science, &c. should be placed under the proposed Board, 78. 

TW ■?. 77.,.. 
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Foundation Schools. Existing state of public foundation schools in Ireland, 42. 

Foy, Bishop. Endowment of his school upwards of 2,000 1. per annum, 9 -Amount of 

funds, 9 Instructs and apprentices poor boys ; number educated, 9. 

Free Schools. See Royal Schools. 

Funds for Education. Originally intended to be drawn either wholly or in part from the 
Church, 5. 

See also Assessment. Charter Schools. Diocesan Schools. Endowed Schools.- 
Hibernian Marine School. National Schools. Provincial Colleges. Schoolmasters. 
f'ice, Association for the Suppression of. 

G. 

Geometry. Recommended to be taught; success at Cheam school. Publication by the' 
Irish Board of a translation of a work by Clairault, 37. 

Government Board for Education. Advisable under certain conditions ; members should be 
selected by Government, 21 Powers to be given, 22. 

Gratuitous Education. Discouraged by the Commissioners of Education, 14. 

See also Voluntary System. 

H. 

Hibernian Society. System ofeducation, elementary ; reading Scriptures insisted on; trains 
teachers, but does not publish books, 16. 

Hibernian School. Nature of the institution, 8 Amount of income, and Parliamentary- 

grants, 8 Managed by the corporation, without Parliamentary interference, 8. 

Hibernian Marine School. Established by charter 1771 ; amount of its income, 8 

Amount of annual Parliamentary grant, 8 Managed by its corporation, 8. 

Hutchinson, Provost. Extract from a report drawn up by him, 1788, for the information 
and direction of the Irish Government relative to diocesan schools, 43, 44. 

I. 

Industrial Academies. Very much required for Ireland, 73 Facilities for appointing 

such a school at Templemoyle, 73. 

Infant Schools. Admitted advantage of singing as forming part of the education at infant, 
schools, 37. 

Inspection. Diocesan and Royal schools. Want ofa sufficiently rigorous system ofinspec- 
tion, 61. 

Inspectors. Duties of inspectors of National schools, as to books used in the schools, 17. 

iSee also Endowed Schools. 

Instruction : 

1. Generally. 

2. In Particidar Classes of Schools. 

1. Generally: 

Present mode of instruction in elementary schools below the general standard required 
by the present state of society, 15. 

2. In Particular Classes of Schools : _ t i 

As proposed for county academies, 71 In Diocesan schools, 57 In Royal 

schools, 58. 

In other schools of public foundation, 59 Defects of the existing system of instruction 

in each of these three classes, 61 In the branches cultivated not the best system. 

pursued, 61. 

Provincial colleges should be modelled on that of Belfast, 77. 

See also Academical and Collegiate Education. Blue-coat School. Charity Schools. 
Doctrinal Instruction. Endowed Schools. Erasmus Smith’s Schools. Factory Schools- 
Hibernian Society. Intellectual Instruction. Kildare-place Society. National 
Schools. Parochial Schools. Public Societies. Religious Instruction. Royal 
Schools. Wilson’s Hospital. 

Insurance Society. See Endowed Schools. 

Intellectual Instruction. Course of intellectual instruction recommended by Committee to 
elementary schools, 36. 

Irish Society. Notice of this Society, as to schools, &c., 12. 

Kildare- 
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K. 

Kildare. Aggregate number of scholars at tliis district school 1830-1835, distinguishing 
free scholars, 46 A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Kildare~place Society. Instituted 1814; came into extensive operation 1817; ends pro- 
posed, 11 Open to all sects of Christians, 11 Nature offunds; principally derived 

from Parliamentary grants, li Amount of annual votes i8t6-i 832, 1 1 Subscrip- 

tions now form the sole existing fund for the management and extension of the schools, 

1 2 Elementary education ; Scriptures read without comment ; first published series of 

books for the use of schools, 16. 

Kilkenny. State of the school ; number of boarders, day scholars, free scholars, 57 

Income, and salary of schoolmaster, 57. 

Killaloe. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Kilmore, Rapkoe, and Clogher. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school, 
distinguishing free scholars, 46. 

Kinsale. State of the school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 57 

Income; salary of schoolmaster, 57. 

Knight, Dr. Considers singing as useful in counteracting immoral tendencies, as well as 
for religious purposes, 37. 



Leighlin, A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Leigklin and Ossory. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school 1830-1835, dis- 
tinguishing free scholars, 46. 

Leinster. Amount of money spent out of the funds granted by Commissioners of Education 
in building and fitting-up schools ; salaries of masters, and amount of local contributions, 
13 Number of children educated; amount of population, 13. 

Libraries. Suggestions for the extension of, for the purpose of their contributing to the 
proposed system of extended education, 79. 

Lifford. State of the public school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 
57 Income, and salary of schoolmaster, 57. 

Limerick. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Limerick, Killaloe, and Kilfenora. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school, 
1830-1835, distinguishing free scholars, 46. 

Literature. General and special courses for the county academies, as proposed by Com- 
mittee, 72. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions. Suggestions for the extension of; present arrangement 
defective; might be remedied; by what means, 79. 

Local Commissioners. Proposed formation of bodies of local commissioners ; how to be 
chosen; their duties, 70, 71. 

London Hiber 7 iian Society. Established 1806, for establishing schools and circulating the 

Scriptures in Ireland, 10 On the model of the Association for Discountenancing Vice, 

10 Proselytism distinctly disavowed, lo- Funds derived partly from subscriptiou, 

and partly from contributions from the Lord Lieutenant’s Fund, 1 1 . 

Lord Lieutenant’s Fwid. Principally applied for the use of the schools of the London 
Hibernian Society, 11. 

Lower Classes. Education of lower classes at all times received great attention from Go- 
vernment, 64. 



M. 

Macnamara, Dean. See Dean Macnamara. 

Mayo, Dr. His opinion of the evils which result in after-life from an incorrect and incom- 
plete manner of communicating religious instruction, 39. 

Meath. A diocesan school in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Meath and Ardagh. Aggregate number of scholars at this district school, distinguishing 
free scholars, 1830-1835, 46. 

Middle Orders. Importance of extending and promoting education among the middle 
orders, 64 . 

701- M 3 Middleton. 
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Middleton. State of the public school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 
57 Income ; salary of master, 57. 

Mo(kl Normal School. Recommendation to commence with a model Normal school for 
teachers, on the plan of that at Versailles, 42. 

Model Normal Schools, Prm$ia. With a population of 12,000,000, 31 model schools for 
teachers found insufficient, 42. 

Munster. Amount of money spent out of aid granted by Commissioners, in building, fittino'- 

up, in salaries and repairs ; also amount of local contributions, 13 Number of children 

educated ; amount of population, 23. 

WLuseums. Suggestions for extension of, for the purpose of contributing to the general pro- 
posed plans of education, 79. 



N. . 

National Schools. Are placed directly under the control of a board of commissioners, 14 

System of education, 16 Religious instruction is partly given in common, and 

partly separate, if pupils of different communions, i6 Suggestions for an extended and 

improved plan of elementary education, 18-33 Government Board advisable; consti- 
tution of, 21 Powers to be conferred, 22 Salaries, 25 Inspectors, and their 

duties, 24 Local body, 25 Assessments, mode of levying, 26 Visitors, 27 

Payment of teachers, fees, salaries, 27—29 Insurance society for teachers, 30 

Residence and garden, 30 Parochial library, 30 Selection of teachers, promotion 

and removal, 31, 32 Reports to Lord-lieutenant, 38. 

See also Board of Commissioners of Bducation. Charges for Education. 

National Funds, Schools Supported bp. Regulations under which funds were advanced^ 

1832, to the Commissioners of National Schools, 12 Notice of the instructions of Lord 

Stanley, 12 Amount granted by Parliament, 1832-1836, under the title of votes for 

the advancement of education in Ireland, and how applied, 13. 

Navan. State of the public school ; number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 57 
” Income, and salary of schoolmasters, 57. 

Normal Schools. Should be specially established for the purpose of teacher’s schools, 41. 

See also Model Normal Schools. 



P. 

Parochial Library. See Endowed Schools. Natiojial School. 

Parochial Schools. Provision for their maintenance by Act of Hen. 8, 4 Objects 

proposed by the establishment of these schools, 4 State of these schools as reported 

by Mr. Hutchinson in 1788,5 Number of benefices inspected ; schools kept in them 

in 1810, as returned to the Commissioners of Education, 5 Present parochial clerical 

allowances, and counties in which situated, 6 Instruction limited to reading, writing, 

arithmetic, scriptural reading, and catechism, 15. See also Acts of Parliament. 

Peel, Sir Robert. Provisions of an Act 53 Geo. 3, introduced by him when Secretary for 
Ireland, relative to the management and establishment of diocesan schools, 44. 

Physical Education. Nature of, requisite to be effective, 34. 

Polytechnic or Central Professional College. Might be advisable to have such an establish- 
ment at Dublin, 78. 

Private Schools. Suggestions for an improved system of elementary education, 18, 19. 

Professional Schools. Much required ; recommended to be established and supported, 
77 Administration, instruction, examination, &c, 78. 

Professors. Provincial colleges ; professors should be attached to each class, 77 Mode 

of superannuation, 77 Annexation of professorships to the Universities suggested, 41. 

Provincial Colleges. Present academies not sufficient, 75 Provincial colleges required, 

75 One in each province recommended, 76 Administration, assessment, &c., 76 

Should be open to all religious denominations, 77. 

See also Charter. Degrees. Instruction. Professors. 

Prussia. Thirty-one Normal schools for teachers found insufficient, 42. 

Public Societies. Schools supported by public societies, 10 Nature of instruction at 

schools supported by public societies, 16. 
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R. 

Raphoe. Number of boarders, day scholars, and free scholars, 1835, 51 Estates and 

income, 52, 53 Salary of master ; charge to scholars, 54. 

Retd, Dr. His opinion as to facility of rendering chemistry accessible to all classes of 
society, 37. 

Religious Instruction. Given in National schools, is through the books published by the 

Board under the name of Scripture Lessons, 17 Strongly recommended. 38 Should 

be left as far as particular dogmas to the clergy of the sect to which the children belong, 
39> 4'^'; County academies ; extent of religious education proposed by Committee on 
formation of these academies, 72. 

See also Doctrinal Instruction. Mayo, Dr. 'National Schools. 

Reports from County Academies. To be made every year ; form of report ; nature of educa- 
tion, &.C. 71. 

Richards, Mr. His opinion of the little value of scripture instruction as communicated in 
factory schools, 38, 39. 

Royal Schools. List of seven schools which go under the denomination of Royal Schools, 

49 Their origin, charters, constitution, endowment, number of scholars, &c. 49,. 50 

Defects in the existing system ; objects of institution not clearly defined, 55 

Estates ill-apportioned, 56 Application of funds not the best, 56— Plan proposed 

by Committee for adapting these establishments to the purposes of county academies, 67. 

See also Board of Commissmiers. Central Organizatioti. Exhibilions and Scholarships. 

Financial Administration. Instruction. Schoolmasters. 



S. 

Scholarships and Exhibitions. Number belonging to Royal schools, 54. 

School Books. Marked improvement in the school-books published under the authority of 
the Board of National Education, 17. See also Lispeciurs. 

School Building. See Buildings of Diocesan Schools. 

School-houses. Amount of money granted for repair of school-houses in the provinces of 
Ireland, 13. ‘ 

Schoolmasters. Acts of Parliament directing the clergy to provide teachers, 4 Opinion 

of Commissioners of Education, 5. * 

For County Academies. — Appointment, management, promotion, gratuities, and super- 
annuations proposed for teachers by Committee, 72 At Diocesan schools, 47- 

Diocesan have too unlimited an authority, 49 In Diocesan schools, in Royal ^liools 

want of sufficient tests of the qualification of teachers, 61 Salaries of masters at 

Royal schools, 53. 

For Parochial Schools . — For parochial schools should be provided by the clergy, 5. 

See etho Diocesan Schools. Endowed Schools. Hibernian Society. National Schools 
Teachers. 

Science. General pd special courses of scientific education for county academies as pro- 
posed by Committee, 72. See also Literary and Scientijic Institutions. ’ 

Scripture Instruction. Opinion of Committee as to best means of communicating, 38. 

See also Factory Schools. Hibernian Society. 

Singing. Should form a portion of general elementary education, 37 Almost univer- 

sally adopted on the Continent, 37. 

See also Dean Macnamara. Ealing School. Infant Schools. Knight, Dr. 

Sisters of the Ursuline and Presentation Orders. Roman-catliolic means of education in 
Ireland, 12. 

Sites for Schools. Act enabling the clergy to grant sites, 4 Clergy encouraged by Act 

of Parliament to grant land, 5. ^ ■' 

Smith, Erasmus. See 'Erasmus Smith’s Schools. 

Society Schools. Suggestions for an extended, improved, and permanent system of elemen- 
tary education in Ireland, 18-33. 

Stanley, Lord. See National Funds. 

Subsidiary Education. Bill to be proposed to Parliament for the purpose of carrying into 
effect suggestions of the Committee, 80. ^ 

Sunday School Society. Notice of the schools of this society, 12. 

Surveying. Advantages of communicating a knowledge of, to an agricultural popula- 
tion, 37. O r I 
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T. 

Teachers’ Schools. Absolute necessity of providing a well-educated class of teachers is 
admitted by all witnessss who have appeared before the Committee, 41. 

See also Model Normal Schools. 

Teaching. Courses of the Art and Science of. Should form part of the education given at 
Universities, 41. 

Templemoyle. Facilities afforded for establishing an industrial school at this place, 73. 

Tuam. A diocesan school established in this diocese 1788, 45 Salary of master, 47. 

Tullyvin. Extent of education in the endowed school, 16 State of this public school ; 

number of boarders, day scholars, free scholars, 57 Income and salary of school- 

master, 57. 



U. 

Ulster. Amount of money spent in building, fitting-up, in salaries and repairs, out of 

money granted by Commissioners of National Education, 13 And amount of local 

contributions, 13 Number of children educated, and population, 13. 

Universities. See Teaching. 



V. 

Vice, Association for the Suppression of. Schools supported by, 10 Established 1792; 

incorporated 1800; exclusive nature of these schools from their regulations, 10 ^ 

Funds of society derived partly from subscriptions, partly from Parliamentary grants, 10 

Administration of society vested in a committee annually elected by subscribers,’ 10 

Education limited in the schools of this society to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 10 

Visitors. For County academies ; proposed to be appointed for that purpose their duties 
&c. ; how to be chosen, 71. See also Endowed Schools. ’ 

Voluntary System. Failed in Ireland. Education should not be left to voluntary support 
and management, 20. See also Gratuitous Education. ‘ ^ 



W. 

Wilson’s Hospital. Amount of the endowment of this school upwards of 2,oooZ. per annum, 
9 Combines a hospital and school, g Amount of rental, 9 Instruction alto- 

gether elementary, 15. 
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